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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—~—— 
N Monday at Ashton-under-Lyne Mr. Bonar Law made 
( his eagerly awaited speech on Food Taxes. After sur- 
veying the Parliamentary situation and the condition of the 
working classes, he arrived at Tariff Reform through an expres- 
sion of his belief that by Tariff Reform the State could do some- 
thing to raise the level of wages. He replied to Lord Crewe’s 
criticism of his speech, in which he had asserted the right of 
Great Britain to equality of treatment in the Indian market 
on the ground of British services to India. He maintained 
his belief that what he proposed would be better for India 
than the present system. He then explained the principles 
on which Tariff Reform would be founded. There was no 
thought of setting up industries in this country to which the 
country was not naturally suited. The Unionist Party would 
impose duties smaller than those in any other country. All 
that he intended to do was to give to British workmen a pre- 
ference in their own market which would enable them to 
compete more easily with foreigners. 


Another aspect of Unionist fiscal policy was to try to secure 
for British workmen the largest amount of preference with the 
markets of the overseas dominions. But this could be done 
only by means of food duties, and therefore the Unionist 
Party adhered to the principle of such duties. Preference 
through food duties had been advocated for nine years by the 
Unionist Party as a step towards Imperial unity. “If there 
is any sincerity in political life at all,” said Mr. Bonar Law, 
“this is not the time, and, at all events, I am not the man to 
haul down that flag.” His scheme for introducing Preference 
was as follows: If the Unionist Party were returned to 
power they would call a Conference of the Colonies to consider 
the whole subject of Preferential Trade. The question 
whether or not food duties should be imposed would not arise 
till the negotiations were concluded. 


food duties should be imposed in Great Britain. If this 
proved to be true, no such duties would be imposed in 
any circumstances. The Unionist Party emphatically did not 
wish to impose them for their own sake. They were not pro- 
posed for the sake of Protection, but only for the sake of 
Preference, in other words for the purpose of Imperial unity. 
Unless the Conference regarded them as essential they would 
not be imposed. All he asked for was authority to enter into 
negotiations with the Colonies with a view to imposing food 
duties if necessary—duties which within strict limits would 
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never be increased. He went on to offer another pledge. He 
promised that “long before the election comes” the people 
should know “within what limits” the Unionist leaders 
desired authority to impose Food Taxes. Those limits of 
taxation would never be exceeded by any Unionist Admini- 
stration until express sanction had been received from the 
people. Finally, Mr. Law said that if he were asked why 
the tariff as agreed upon in the Conference could not be 
submitted to a Referendum, his answer was that it would be 
unfuir to the Colonies, They would be bound; we should go 
free. 


We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Bonar Law's speech, but 
must say here that though it does not altogether satisfy us it 
was the speech of an honest man, and also of a moderate man 
—of a statesman who does not wish to ride rough-shod or 
push matters toextremes. As often happens in the case of party 
politicians oppressed by the imperative exigencies of the hour, 
Mr. Bonar Law has not, in our opinion, fully thought out 
the consequences of his decision to leave the question of 
the Food Taxes to the Colonies. When, however, those 
consequences have been worked out, we are confident that the 
whole party will realize that in fact, though not in immediate 
intention, Mr. Bonar Law has placed an impossible condition 
on the passing of Food Taxes, and that therefore those taxes 
will never be introduced. They have, in fact, passed out 
of practical politics, though their ghost may haunt the 
party a little longer. The Colonies will never consent to take 
the decision that food now free in Great Britain is to be taxed, 
and the mass of comment by Colonial newspapers which has 
already reached us proves that this is so. 

We cannot leave the question of Mr. Bonar Law's 
speech without making some reference to the two very 
remarkable leading articles dealing with it in the 7%mes. 
Though the Times view on the general question of customs 
duties and indirect taxation is not ours, we must 
applaud the practical statesmanship and sound patriotic 
instinct which have inspired those articles. They are worthy 
in every way of the best traditions of the greatest of daily 
newspapers. In the first place, they show not only 
independence of party, but, what is a far rarer thing 
in a newspaper, independence in regard to what are the 
opinions, or supposed opinions, of the bulk of its readers, 
In all probability, however, the articles of which we write 
do represent the opinions of those who read the Times, for 
undoubtedly the vast majority of the opponents of Home 
Rule and of the present Government, whether they be 
Unionists or non-party men, have come to the conclusion 
that, in order to save the Union and free us from the 
present Government, the Unionist Party must not go into 
battle weighed down by Food Taxes. The Times ran the 
risk of offending its readers, but, as so often happens in 
such cases, found that after all they were on its side. 





Lord Curzon, speaking at York on Tuesday, strongly 
deprecated premature speculations as to what the Unionists 
would do when they returned to power. They could not foretell 
the time or the result of the next general election. Bat for 
the sake of honesty in public life he thought it of great 
importance that the country should have a broad general idea 
of the policy for which it was being called upon to vote. He 
thought it much more important for Unionists to concentrate on 
enlightening the electorate as to the dangers of the present 
system, and rallying to their side all the sections of public 
opinion which were frightened by the plans of the present 
Government, than to discuss in public the exact details of this 





or that measure or tax. For himself he would gladly see the 
more contentious parts of the Unionist programme put “into 
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a temporary background.” He would agree to the postpone- 
ment of some of his own most cherished ideals if he could 
thereby expedite the formation of a party of moderate men 
who would unite at the next election to save the country from 
a great and overwhelming danger. As we have been urging 
this course to the best of our ability, we are rejoiced to find 
it so powerfully advocated by Lord Curzon. 


On Monday the Peace Conference opened at St. James’s 
Palace, end Sir Edward Grey delivered a speech of welcome 
to the delegates of the Balkan Alliance and Turkey. The 
King, said Sir Edward Grey, desired to express to the 
delegates his most earnest wish that they might succeed in 
their task. For himself, he remarked that the Conference 
would find in London an atmosphere of calm and impartiality. 
“In these rooms where you are going to deliberate you will be, 
as it were, on a true neutral territory where there will be no 
politics except your own.” ‘The difficulties of the task were 
admitted, but there could be no more noble achievement than 
to surmount them. After the chief delegates had replied, Sir 
Edward Grey accepted the post of honorary president. 


The Conference was resumed on Tuesday, when the dele- 
gates exchanged credentials. It was then found that the 
Turkish delegates had authority to negotiate only with the 
three states who had signed the armistice and not with 
the Greeks. The conference was therefore adjourned until 
Thursday afternoon, in order to give the Turks an opportunity 
of seeking further instructions from Constantinople. When 
the delegates met again upon Thursday there was a further 
hitch. The Turkish delegates announced that, though they 
had received a telegraphic précis of their instructions, they 
were still awaiting the full text, which had been dispatched 
by a special messenger from Constantinople. The latter was 
expected to arrive on Friday evening, and the Conference was 
further adjourned until Saturday afternoon. In the mean- 
time, on Tuesday the first “conversations” between the 
Ambassadors of the Powers weve held at the Foreign Office, 
and further meetings took place on Wednesday and Friday. 


On Wednesday M. Kokovtsoff, the Russian Premier, made a 
declaration on foreign affairs in the Duma. The chief interest 
of the speech lay in its references to the Bulkan war, The 
Premier said that Russia, in her capacity of a great Slavonic 
Orthodox Power which had made innumerable sacrifices to 
protect its racial brothers and co-religionists, could not 
remain indifferent to the question whether the Balkan Allies 
could obtain the conditions of existence which they had 
earned by torrents of blood. “ Faithful to our alliance and 
understandings with the other Great Powers,” M. Kokovtsofft 
continued, “and sure of the support of our friends and allies, 
we for our part can see no use in setting up groups of Powers 
one against the other. Any Government which would 
abandon the ground of common discussion of the funda- 
mental questions of the present political situation by putting 
forward its immediate and, still more, its secondary interests 
would be assuming a grave moral responsibility.” These 
words naturally led on to a tribute to Sir Edward Grey’s 
action in bringing the Powers together. The whole speech 
was as temperate and wise as could be wished. 


In the Italian Chamber on Wednesday the Marquis di San 
Giuliano, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, explained the 


renewal of the Triple Alliance. “In the form in which it is 
drawn up,” he said, “it guarantees all our interests. There 
was, therefore, no motive for modifying it.” He added that 
as a matter of fact none of the Allies had asked for modifica- 
tions. Another passage in the speech referred to Albania. 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, whose relations were now “ very 
intimate and cordial,” bad agreed, he said, upon the essential 
lines of a solution. The equal interest of Austria-Hungary 
and Italy in Albania was recognized, and the principle they 
accepted was that of neutralizing Albania under the guarantee 
of the Great Powers. Albania would live its own life in 
security while serving as a factor in the Balkan equilibrium, 
and its markets would be free to the whole world. 


Last Saturday General Botha surprised South Africa by 
resigning the Premiership. The resignation does him great 
credit, and we trust it may be the means of his being able to 
return to power with a Cabinet able to speak with an undivided 
voice. ‘The crisis has been brought about entirely by internal 





dissensions. As the Times correspondent explained in 
Monday’s paper, the immediate cause of the resignation wag 
what happened at the by-election in the Albany division 
to fill the place of Sir Starr Jameson. General Botha, in g 
speech at Albany, acknowledged the obligation of Sout, 
Africa to undertake the naval as well as the military 
defence of the country. General Hertzog, who has long 
led the opposition within the Cabinet to General Botha’, 
policy of racial conciliation and rational Imperialism, madg 
speeches of a very different character. He had, he said, 
no use for Imperialism, and was prepared to stake his career 
on the issue. Moreover, he regarded racial divisions ag g 
blessing which ought to be perpetuated. On Friday week 
Colonel Leuchars, who represented Natal in the Cabinet, 
resigned, as he had accepted office on the basis of Genera] 
Botha’s professions of Imperialism. It then became necessary 
for General Botha to choose publicly between the two wings 
of his Cabinet. He has behaved in what is for him an 
extremely difficult situation in a perfectly straightforward 
manner, and we sincerely hope that his courage will soon bring 
him to happier days. 


An important statement was made in the House of 
Commons by Sir Edward Grey on Tuesday on the subject of 
the Putumayo atrocities. He had been informed by the British 
consul at Iquitos that most satisfactory results have attended 
the reforms introduced in the rubber district, and that it was 
stated in the Putumayo that the whole of the staff of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company who were accused of crimes had 
been charged. Mr. G. B. Michell, the consul in question, how- 
ever, who gave evidence before the Commission on Wednesday 
corrected this statement. It was not strictly true that all the 
staff of the company had been charged. Warrants to arrest 
217 persons had been issued, but only 75 were in custody at 
Iquitos, and two persons charged with offences were still 
in charge of sections of the district. 


Mr. Michell also described the tour he had made in the 
Putumayo district between August 6th and October 17th last 
in company with Mr. Fuller, the American Consul. The pre- 
sence of the Peruvian Consal and of Senhor Arana so overawed 
the natives that practically no information could be got out of 
them, and he and Mr. Fuller had signed a joint statement 
to the effect that the company had made arrangements to 
“blanket” the expedition. It was only when they got clear 
of the company’s officials that they induced the Indians 
to talk. His impression was that, for the moment, serious 
organized ill-treatment was not being resorted to, but if 
it had been going on he would not have been able to 
find it out. The Committee adjourned till January 8th 
when Mr. Gubbins, the Chairman of the English directors of 
the Peruvian Amazon Company, will be called. A Reuter 
telegram from Lima which appeared in Wednesday’s papers 
announced that a warrant had been issued for the arrest of 
Senhor Arana. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Prime Minister 
was asked by Mr. Joynson-Hicks whether, in view of the 
amendment to the Address moved by Mr. Lloyd George on 
December 10th, 1900, he would consider the desirability of 
bringing in legislation to carry out the intention of that 
amendment. The amendment referred to was the one dis- 
cussed by us in our leading columns last week, and protested 
against Ministers of the Crown having any interest, direct or 
indirect, in any firm competing for Government contracts. 
Mr. Asquith’s reply to the question was as follows: “I do not 
think that any such legislation is needed.” This appears to 
us to be an exceedingly severe snub for the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who moved the amendment, and for the 
present Home Secretary and Lord Chancellor, both of whom 
spoke in favour of it. 


Yesterday week in the Commons Mr. France, the Liberal 
M.P. for the Morley Division of the West Riding of York- 
shire, moved an amendment to Clause 4 of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, limiting disendowment to tithe. By 
this means he calculated that the Church would gain 
£47,000 a year, and hoped to effect a working compromise. 
The proposal, which was seconded in an excellent speech by 
Mr. Gladstone, was declared to be impracticable by Mr. 
McKenna, though he promised the morer and seconder that 
their arguments for the retention of glebe by the Church 
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would be considered when Clause 8 was reached. Mr. 
Lyttelton having declared that the amendment could not be 
accepted as a2 settlement by the Opposition, Mr. Lloyd George, 
in an eloquent but irrelevant speech, fastened upon this 
admission as a fatal objection. Mr. Balfour contrasted 
the brutal candour of Mr. McKenna with the pacific tone of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and after the Solicitor-General 
bad replied in a conciliatory speech the amendment was 
rejected by 265 votes to 215. Nine Liberals, excluding the 
tellers, voted for the amendment, and 68 Ivish Nationalists 
supported the Government. 


On Tuesday Mr. McKenna announced that the Government 
would accept the amendments to Clause 8 standing in the 
names of two Liberal members—Mr. Atherley Jones and 
Mr. Beck. The Queen Anne’s Bounty grants from Welsh 
sources and the Parliamentary Grants Fund are to be reserved 
to the Church, thus reducing by £15,000 the amount which 
the Bill transfers to Welsh county councils and county 
borough councils and the University of Wales. The 
announcement was greeted with a cry of “Shame!” from 
Mr. Towyn Jones; Sir D. Brynmor Jones declared that the 
concession would cause disappointment and even indignation 
among the great majority of Liberals and Nonconformists in 
Wales; and Mr. Llewellyn Williams went so far as to say 
that it might change the whole attitude of the Welsh members 
towards the Bill. Earlier in the day anamendment proposed 
by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, providing that private benefactions made 
to the Church since 1662 sball not be alienated, was rejected 
after a long discussion by 271 votes to 144. During the course 
of the debate the view that to divide the funds by concurrent 
endowment would be far better than to appropriate the 
Church’s property to secular uses was advanced by Lord 
Hugh Cecil and supported by Sir A. Cripps and Mr. Lyttelton. 





On Wednesday Mr. Silvester Horne moved an amendment 
to nationalize the Welsh cathedrals, but Mr. Asquith, on 
bebalf of the Government, admitted the validity of the argu- 
ments used against the proposal when it was made in the Bill 
of 1895. Three out of the four cathedrals are now parish 
churches, and two, possibly three, have been restored or 
reconstructed by private benefactions. He appealed to Mr. 
Horne to withdraw his amendment, but it was pressed to a 
division and lost by 335 to 56. Subsequently the two 
amendments reserving to the Church the Parliamentary grants 
and the Queen Anne’s Bounty grant were agreed to after a 
debate in which Sir D. Brynmor Jones and other Welsh 
members loudly protested against a concession wrung 
from the Government by Liberal Churchmen and Liberal 
Nonconformists. The Welsh members, said Sir D. Brynmor 
Jones, disclaimed all responsibility for these amendments, but 
in view of the fact that Wales above all demanded religious 
equality, and that any financial question must be secondary, 
they had come to the conclusion that it was their duty to 
support the Bill in its subsequent stages. These confused 
professions of mutiny and loyalty led Mr. Bonar Law to 
observe that, after making their protest, the Welsh members 
were going to become, as before, the most docile followers of 
the Government. If religious equality was the motive, why 
did they not go the whole way and say they would leave the 
Church all the endowments P 


On Thursday, in the discussion of the eighth clause, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore moved an amendment proposing that the glebe 
should be left in the Church’s possession, which was rejected 
by 277 votes to 222, the Government majority thus falling 
to 55. The clause was then carried, the majority this time 
being 63. In this context we may note that the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Campaign Committee, at an emergency meeting 
held at Cardiff on Thursday, passed a resolution indignantly 
protesting against the Government’s concessions, while the 
Chairman of the North Wales Baptist Union declared at 
Holyhead on the same day that they would sooner that the 
Bill should be wrecked than passed in its present form. “The 
Welsh nation,” he went on, “ would not be satisfied, as they 
had been sold by weak-kneed English Nonconformists who 
knew absolutely nothing about the requirements of Wales.” 


At the Landowners’ Convention in Dublin yesterday week 
an interesting discussion took place on the subject of land 
purchase and the intention of the Government to introduce 
*% new measure dealing with that subject. Lord Clonbrock, 





who presided, deplored the fact that Mr. Birrell had been 
unable to convert his colleagues in the Cabinet to his own 
view, viz., that land purchase was a more important matter 
than Home Rule. Lord Oranmore and Browne, who pro- 
posed a resolution welcoming the prospect of legislation to 
remove the present deplorable deadlock, observed that land- 
lords were willing to sell and tenants to buy, but land purchase 
had diminished to an extraordinary extent in the last three years 
because England now only allowed sales to be effected on terms 
unsatisfactory to both vendors aud purchasers. Lord Mayo, in 
seconding the resolution, said that where tenants had purchased 
their holdings there was peace and an absence of agrarian out- 
rage. He would not, however, regard Mr. Asquith’s statement 
as equivalent to a promise, and warned the landlords that they 
would have to rely on their own party and no one else. The 
O’Conor Don illustrated the paralysing effect of the Act of 1909 
on sales, from the returns of the Land Commission. For the 
three years before the passing of that Act a total of forty 
millions of money was applied for. From 1909 to 1912 the 
amount applied for was a little under ten millions, and some- 
thing like four millions of that really represented applications 
lodged under the Act of 1903. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the 
United States Ambassador, which occurred after a short 
illness last Saturday. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who was born in 
Ohio in 1835 and came of old Scots Covenanter stock, made 
his mark as a journalist before the war, in which he served 
both as a war correspondent and aide-de-camp. The record 
of his activities from that date is indeed remarkable. He 
was Librarian to the House of Representatives and a cotton 
planter in Louisiana before joining the Tribune, of which he 
became chief editor and proprietor. He was Minister to 
France and twice Special Ambassador to Great Britain 
before his appointment by Mr. Roosevelt in 1905, and was 
continued in his post by Mr. Taft in 1909. He was one of the 
five Special Commissioners sent by President McKinley to make 
a treaty with Spain in 1898, when his arguments turned the 
scale in favour of annexing the Philippines. This brief out- 
line of a long, honourable, and distinguished career makes no 
mention of the active part he played in American University 
Education. Of the services he rendered his country as a 
diplomatist it is enough to say that, while the political condi- 
tions in which he assumed his ambassadorship were far more 
propitious than in the case of his predecessors, he laboured 
assiduously not only to keep the friendship between the two 
countries in good repair but to heighten and enhance its 
cordiality. Without the oratorical gifts of some of his fore- 
runners, he was second to none in devotion to duty, hospitality, 
and good-will. 

The Times of Wednesday described a new Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves which we welcome with great 
pleasure. Among the objects of the Society are the following: 
(1) To collect and collate information as to areas of land in 
the United Kingdom which retain their primitive conditions 
and contain rare and local species liable to extinction owing 
to building, drainage, and disafforestation or in consequence 
of the cupidity of collectors; all such information to be 
treated as strictly confidential. (2) To prepare a scheme 
showing which areas should be secured. (3) To obtain these 
areas and hand them over to the National Trust under such 
conditions as may be necessary. Our readers know that we 
have often advocated the preservation of particular areas as 
though they were monuments of historical interest. They 
are, in fact, Nature’s monuments. ‘There could be no 
better course than to hand them over when acquired to the 
National Trust, which has amply proved its wisdom and 
business qualities. 

A letter from the King to the General Committee of the 
King Edward Memorial Fund was published in Friday's 
papers. The King suggests the reconsideration of the plan 
for erecting the memorial in the Green Park, and proposes as 
an alternative site the open space between Pall Mall and the 
Duke of York’s column. Ata meeting of the Committee held 
on Thursday this proposal was unanimously accepted. We 
feel sure that the King’s wise suggestion will be approved by 
everyone. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 745—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BONAR LAW’S SPEECH. 


A’ a crisis like the present we must refuse to discuss 

Mr. Bonar Law’s speech from any point of view 
except that of its effect upon the Unionist cause. The 
house is on fire, and we want to see every available man 
rallied to the work of extinguishing the flames and driving 
off the incendiaries. Everything that conduces to the 
accomplishment of this object, i.c., the rallying of the 
maximum number of ple to fight the fire, will have our 
support, and nothing shall be allowed to divert our attention 
from the main purpose. When, again, the moment for 
fairly getting to work upon the flames arrives, we are not 
going to hesitate or give up the attempt even if the fire 
brigade is not so large as it might have been or 
ought to have been, or because some of the best men 
are sulking—and sulking with just cause. Whatever 
the nature, organization, and size of the brigade, we 
shall work with those who are working to put out the 
fire. We shall, however, at the same time, do our best 
to induce the leader of the brigade to increase its size and 
efficiency. 

If we consider Mr. Bonar Law’s speech in the light of 
these principles, what judgment are we to pass upon it? 
Undoubtedly the speech, besides being a very honest 
speech, is a considerable advance upon the speeches made 
by him and Lord Lansdowne at the Albert Hall. Instead 
of Food Taxes being treated as an irrevocable portion 
of the Unionist programme, almost comparable to the 
maintenance of the Union and the preservation of the 
National Church, we have it most clearly put on record 
that the victory of the Unionist Party does not necessarily 
mean the imposition of such taxes. ‘“ We do not pro- 
pose, if our countrymen return us to power, to impose 
Food Duties.” Such are Mr. Bonar Law’s words. He 
goes on to tell us that if the Unionists are returned to 
power what they propose to do is to summon a conference 
of the Colonies and consider with them whether a system 
of Imperial Preference is practicable, and what steps are 
necessary to secure it. Only if the Colonies thereupon 
explicitly demand food taxation as in their opinion 
generally necessary to Imperial salvation, willthe Unionist 
Party adopt it. 

We do not profess to say that this compromise 
satisfies us or is likely to satisfy the moderate Tariff 
Reformers. Indeed, we still see in it the capital 
danger that the success of the Uniunist Party may 
be misrepresented to the working man as necessarily 
involving the taxation of his food. We fear that in 
many cases those neutral voters who from many points 
of view desire to support the Unionist Party, and who 
would support it if there were no thought of Food Taxes, 
will either abstain or be actually hostile. The compro- 
mise, though no doubt in reality it ultimately means “ no 
Food Taxes,” will, we fear, not be so understood by the 
electorate asa whole. The balancing elector will not feel 
certain—as he would have felt had the Referendum pledge 
remained—that he will have another opportunity of pro- 
nouncing his opinion on Food Taxes. There is still a 
great danger that he will be haunted by the thought that 
in voting for the Union he will be entangled in a pledge 
for Food Taxation. 

In fine, though Mr. Bonar Law has by his words set 
free a good many votes, we do not feel certain that he has 
set free enough. Therefore, while we. mean to support 
him, in any case, with all the strength at our disposal, 
we cannot honestly say that we feel victory is as per- 
fectly assured as it might have been, and ought to have 
been. At the same time, though the candour which 
is essential on issues so tremendous obliges us to say 
this, it must not be supposed that we do not recognize 
the immense difficulty in which Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Lansdowne find themselves. It is true no doubt that at 
least seventy, and more probably eighty per cent. of the 
Unionist Party in Parliament would like to see the Food 
Taxes dropped altogether. F no doubt also the twenty 
per cent. who take the op; <e view, or at any rate 
support leaders who take the opposite view, exercise a very 
great influence in the party. Our hope is that gradually 
the steady weight of opinion will influence the minority. 





ne 
That minority, we fully acknowledge, is as genuine} 
anxious to win as the majority and as genuinely cop. 
cerned for the cause of the Union. 

When the public opinion of the Colonies declares 
itself fully on Mr. Bonar Law’s speech, we believe, na 
we are sure, that it will be to the effect that the 
Colonies are most anxious to avoid any risk of appeari 
to impose Food Taxes upon the people of these islands 
But for the Colonies to ask for Food Taxes would in exist. 
ing circumstances be perilously near such imposition, 
Therefore they will never ask for such taxes. The fact 
that Mr. Bonar Law has said they will not be imposed by 
the Unionists unless the Colonies ask for them is an absolute 
bar. Now we venture to say that when the minority in the 
Unionist Party who have hitherto been so unyielding in 
the matter of Food Taxes recognize this—recognize, that is, 
that the Dominions will refuse to ask for Food Taxes—they 
will like men of common sense recognize also that it would 
be absurd in that case to lose the electoral advantage 
which we should gain by saying that Food Taxes will ip 
no case be imposed without another appeal to the country, 
This means that what the Unionist Party will ultimately 
do will be to go to the country united on the Union, on the 
Church, and on opposition to socialistic tyranny. Tariff 
Reform will no doubt be also an essential plank in their 
programme, but on the far more difficult question of 
Colonial Preference they will merely promise an Imperial 
Conference to discuss by what means Preference can be 
secured. If it should be decided by such Conference that 
Preference can only be secured by means of Food Taxes 
—that is, by putting on taxes which are not wanted for 
revenue and which would not give any appreciable 
advantage to agriculture in this country, and then by 
exempting Colonial food products from such taxes—the 
country would have to be consulted on them in some form 
or other. That is the position which we believe will be 
found in the course of the next few months to have been 
automatically and almost universally assumed by the 
Tariff Reform Party. It already is the view of the 
majority, and when Colonial opinion is more clearly 
understood it will, we are sure, become the view of 
the greater part of that minority who are now doubt- 
ful. It sounds, no doubt, a little cumbrous, and it 
seems also as if it might result in postponing the 
decision on Preference too long. As a matter of fact, 
however, we are convinced that this will not really be 
the case. No Imperial Conference will in fact ever ask 
for Food Taxes, and therefore they will never be referred 
to the country. 

Our grounds for holding the view we have just expressed 
ought perhaps to be set forth somewhat more in detail. The 
Dominions will never demand anything which can appear, 
either directly or indirectly, to involve interference in our 
fiscal affairs. Absolute independence in all fiscal matters is 
recognized by the self-governing States of the Empire as 
essential to their development. This was shown when 
Mr. Chamberlain first proposed his Imperial Zollverein, 
a system based upon free trade within the Empire. That 
system was disfavoured and rejected, distinctly on the 
ground that it must limit Colonial fiscal autonomy. The 
statesmen of the Dominions are exceedingly shrewd 
Parliamentary politicians. They know that they could 
not do what would in effect involve interference in 
our fiscal system by demanding Food Taxes with a 
preference for the Colonies without setting up a pre- 
cedent which they would regard as most dangerous. 
“We love our parents,” say the sons who have set up 
households of their own, “but we do not want either 
to interfere with the weekly bills of the mater, or to 
let her interfere with ours. Such interference might 
possibly lead to economies all round, but it would also be 
very likely to lead to friction, and the savings are not 
worth that.” 

In other words, we are convinced that though the 
Colonies will be delighted to confer with us and discuss 
trade relations, they will never ask for Food Taxes or any 
other specific taxes. What they will do, and what from 
their point of view we fully admit they can do witout any 
interference and without setting up dangerous precedents, 
is to suggest that we should adopt as an Imperial principle 
that whenever a Customs duty is imposed here, whether 
for revenue or for any other purpose, a preference shall be 








given to the Colonies. ‘This principle would, of course, 
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pind the Colonies as much as ourselves. No State in 


smpire would be obliged to put on or. take off a 
pando but there would be a general adhesion to the 


ific tax, ages - ° 
sore that all taxes ought to be differentiated in the 
P spect just named. We should be bound, that is, always 


sn give more favourable treatment to Colonial products 
than to any other. It might, indeed, be possible to lay 
down that such preference should never be less than, say, 
ten per cent. ad valorem. As Free Traders, of course, we 
infinitely prefer the policy of the open port. Assuming, 
however, that certain taxes on commodities exist or are 
agreed to be imposed, the whole question of preference is 
altered. As Free Traders we prefer a preference to no 
preference. In the circumstances assumed it is a slight 
movement towards Free Trade. Every Free Trader must 
refer a low tax over a portion of the area to a high tax 
over the whole area. ‘I'he only difficulty is one of wasted 
yevenue, but that, we think, could be got over if the 
preference were moderate. 


We have felt it necessary to dwell upon and emphasize 
this question of the Imperial Conference because we are 
convinced that it is most important that the country should 
realize its true nature. In truth, what Mr. Bonar Law's 
proposal comes to, though we do not believe that he or his 
colleagues yet realize it in the least, is that instead of Food 
Taxes being referred to the electors of this country, they 
are to be referred to the Governments of the Colonies. But 
when the Governments of the self-governing Colonies recog- 
nize this, as they soon will, we are absolutely convinced 
that though they may recognize the fine spirit in which 
the offer is made, they will absolutely refuse to accept a 
responsibility so tremendous, or to take a course which is 
so liable to misrepresentation. In a word, they will say : 
“This is a matter so serious that only you can decide it. 
We will never put it in the power of any British statesman 
or party leader to represent us as having imposed taxes 
upon the British people. Nothing will induce us to run 
the risk of allowing the over-sea Empire to be described, 
however untruly and unfairly, as an engine for taking food 
out of the mouths of the poor.” That is as certain to be 
the attitude of the self-governing States of the Empire, 
when they understand the situation, as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. 


For the reasons we have given above, and in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Bonar Law meant that his speech 
should be the final terms of compromise between the two 
sections of his party, we are convinced that in time the 
country will recognize that a Unionist victory at the next 
election cannot mean the imposition of Food Taxes. It 
might be supposed that this would make us more optimistic 
as to the situation and more satisfied with Mr. Bonar Law's 
speech. We regret that it does not. And for this reason. 
We cannot help fearing that a General Election will be on 
us before the country has fully recognized what, as we have 
said above, Mr. Bonar Law clearly has not yet recognized 
himself. Our opponents may very well feel that it will be 
to their interest to dissolve while we are still talking about 
Food Taxes. Weare glad to see that this danger is foreseen 
by Lord Curzon, who most wisely urges the party not to 
talk any more about Food Taxes. In that we thoroughly 
agree with him. 


What is wanted, to go back to our initial metaphor, is 
to apply ourselves vigorously to putting out the fire. At 
this moment all our efforts should be bent upon explaining 
to the country what the Home Rule Bill really means. But 
instead we are only wrangling over Preference. Say what 
we may, people will not stop talking about Food Taxes 
or concentrate on putting out the fire until it is plain 
that the Food Tax issue is to be eliminated from the work 
of the next Parliament. Therefore we must reluctantly 
express our regret that Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration did 
not go a little further. We can only hope that when the 
refusal of the Colonies to allow Food Taxes to be referred 
to them becomes clear, as we are convinced it will, he may 
be able to take the further step of declaring that no 
recommendation of the Imperial Conference, should it 
involve Food Taxes, will be carried out without a further 
appeal to the electors. The Food Taxers will, in fact, lose 
nothing by this suggested addition to the Ashton declara- 
tion, for the Colonies will never demand Food Taxes, but 
it will render it impossible for our opponents to represent 
us as “ committed” to Food Taxes. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


URING the earlier part of the week there was some- 
thing very like despondency about the European 
situation. We are glad to say, however, that as we 
write on Thursday there is a distinct brightening of 
the horizon. In the first place, the difficulty due to 
the presence of the Greek delegates at the Peace Con- 
ference, as Greece has not signed the armistice, appears to 
have been got rid of, and the Turkish objections have been 
withdrawn. Thus the Conference, in spite of the fact 
that the siege of Janina is going on and that a small 
naval action actually took place outside the mouth of the 
Dardanelles on the day the Conference assembled, will bo 
able to cover the whole ground. Next the rumours of the 
fall of the Turkish Government have happily proved 
untrue, and for the time, at any rate, the danger of its 
supersession by a military dictatorship appears to be past. 
Further, there seems every reason to believe that the 
Servians are adopting a much more reasonable attitude in 
regard to the port upon the Adriatic and are not insisting 
upon a course of action which would provoke beyond 
endurance the susceptibilities of Austria-Hungary. It 
is, of course, quite possible that extreme stubbornness 
on the part of the Turks may lead to another outbreak 
of hostilities, but the following consideration inclines 
us to hope it may be avoided. The Turks would 
hardly care to prolong the war unless they think 
they see an opportunity of playing the Great Powers 
off against each other and against the Balkan Allies. 
Happily, however, the situation is becoming much more 
clear in this respect. The speech made by the Russian 
Foreign Minister in the Duma, in which the concilia- 
tory character of Russian action was set forth, and the 
speech of the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, are both assurances that the 
strongest influences are at work for peace. The Russian 
Minister’s formula, “‘ We see no use in setting up groups 
of Powers, one against the other,” affords the key word 
to the problem. It means, we hope and believe, that all 
questions will be discussed and settled on their merits, 
and not, to borrow a phrase from parliamentary life, “on 
strict party lines.” The Powers will be able, in short, to 
give honest opinions on each proposal as it arises, and not 
be forced to consider first how the other members of its 
own particular group will view such a proposal, 


Though we have felt justified in writing in an optimistic 
vein of the situation generally, we should not be accurately 
describing the position of Europe if we did not mention 
one grave and anxious feature. In spite of the fact that 
things generally look so much better, it must be noted 
that the Austro-Hungarian mobilization and Austro- 
Hungarian preparations for war still continue, and that 
no one seems able to offer any explanation of those 
preparations which seems consistent with the facts. When 
Russia is showing herself so reasonable and when 
Servia has virtually assured Europe that she will not 
provoke a war, why should Austria-Hungary think it 
necessary to goon arming? That is the question which 
at the moment is perturbing men’s minds. We cannot 
help thinking that the explanation is probably simple. 
Austria-Hungary feels herself in an exceedingly anxious 
because obscure situation. She cannot see the future 
clearly nor tell in the least what is going to happen. In 
such a state of distraction she perhaps not unnaturally 
thinks the safest and best thing todo is to look to her 
weapons and be prepared for all eventualities. If we con- 
sider for a moment the position from her point of view 
we shall certainly find cause enough for special anxiety on 
her part. In the first place there is the internal situation 
of the Dual Monarchy. Half the population belongs to 
the South Slav race. But the South Slavs have been 
moved and excited beyond measure by recent events. 
They are a nationality with long memories and great 
traditions, and they feel themselves, rightly or wrongly, in 
the presence of a Slav renaissance—a new birth of their 
kin. The Austrians and the Hungarians, hitherto the two 
dominant forces in the Dual Monarchy, rightly or wrongly 
believe that almost anything may happen in the present 
condition of Slav opinion. They must be prepared, they 
hold, for untoward events. These fears in regard to her 
own Slavonic population are matched by external anxieties. 
Austria-Hungary, as the central Power of Europe, has 
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many neighbours, and with every one of these neighbours 
Russia is in a position of what we may term ethnological 
instability und suspicion. We have only to perambulate, 
as it were, the frontiers of the Dual Monarchy to realize 
this. Take first the case of Galicia, a province which 
borders Russia. Austria-Hungary has given a very 
wide form of Home Rule to the Poles, but unfor- 
tunately #his has not made Austrian Poland a place of 
peace and quiet. The Poles have used their autonomy 
to oppress the very large Ruthene population within 
their borders, and to oppress them on the religious 
side. The Poles belong to the Latin Church and 
the Ruthenes to the Orthodox. Hence there is always 
danger of friction with the Russian people, if not with 
the Russian Government, over the Galician question. 
Take next Roumania. Apparently, or rather superficially, 
Roumania is on the side of Austria-Hungary in the 
present imbroglio. If, however, we look a little closer 
we shall find that the Hungarian Government is accused, 
and we fear not unjustly, of harsh treatment of the three 
million or so of Roumanians who live in Hungarian terri- 
tory. For the Roumanian Kingdom there is a “ Roumania 
irredenta” question of a very large and serious kind. 
When we reach the frontiers of Servia, Turkey, and 
Montenegro it is not necessary to describe the difficulties 
of Austria-Hungary, for they are patent to all, and affect 
not merely Bosnia and Herzegovina, but also Croatia and 
Dalmatia. As we pursue our perambulation along the 
head of the Adriatic we come at Istria to the beginning of 
the Austro-Italian question. In Trieste and the surround- 
ing districts there is an Italian population many of whom 
hold that their natural place is in the Italian kingdom ; 
and further west, in the Trentino and Italian Tirol, 
there is a homogeneous Italian population which is only 
too ready to assert that its destinies should be joined to 
those of Italy. But here is a further complication. These 
Italians may not like the Teuton, but they join with him 
in disliking the Slav. Finally we come to the purely 
German parts of Austria-Hungary, where the grievance 
shifts and is to the effect that the Austrian Government, 
instead of being, as is alleged in the south-east, too German 
in tone, is not German enough. Here the ideals of 
Pan-Germanism become the imminentdanger. In Bohemia, 
which is the last step in our progress, it is hardly too much 
to say that there is a perpetual struggle going on between 
the two sections of the population. The Czechs in moments 
of excitement look to their Slav brethren to the south, the 
Germans to their Teutonic kinsmen to the east, and each 
side is ready to declare that it is being oppressed, and 
must end an intolerable situation. 

No doubt it is quite possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of these national movements within the Dual 
Monarchy, and we are far from saying that there are any 
immediate signs of explosion. We merely point to them 
in order to show that what might look like preparations 
for the execution of some dangerous design in another 
Power, may, in the case of Austria-Hungary be set down 
to nervousness due to physical facts. In the perplexing 
whirl of conflicting nationalities in which she is doomed to 
spend her existence, Austria-Hungary might well be excused 
if she adopted as her rule “‘when in doubt look to the 
army.” After all, the army is the one thing which unites 
the Dual Monarchy. To be more correct, however, we 
should have said that it is the one thing besides the per- 
sonality of the Emperor Francis Joseph. He still retains 
a great hold upon his people and, happily, his influence is 
always pacific. We cannot believe that while he is on the 
throne Austria-Hungary will do anything really foolish. 
There may be unwise talk, and there may be unwise action 
up to a certain point, but in the last resort he will prevent 
the rifles going off of themselves. But unless they do go 
off of themselves we are convinced that there will be no 
European War this winter. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE. 


E take it for granted that the proposal to 
celebrate in 1914 the signing of the Treaty 

of Ghent, which ended the last war between Great 
Britain and the United States, will be acted upon 
enthusiastically by both Englishmen and Americans. 
It will be wel! worth while to celebrate handsomely 
the accomplishment of a hundred years of undisturbed 








i 
peace betwoon the great English-speaking peoples, and to 
form the resolution which such a celebration will imp] 
that the peace shall never again be broken. The war of 1819 
with the United States, which ended in 1814, was an off-shoot 
of the greater war with Napoleon. Great Britain insisteg 
on the right to search American ships for deserters, and the 
resentment of Americans, who undoubtedly suffered injury 
in the process, was strong enough to drive them to war, 
Plans for the celebration of 1914 were offered for con. 
sideration at the Mansion House meeting on Wednesday 
by Lord Grey, the President of the British Committee, 
He read a letter from the late Mr. Whitelaw Reid, whosg 
emotion was always stirred most strongly by any question 
touching the mutual esteem and liking between Great 
Britain and the United States. “I regard this as an event 
of enormous importance,” the American Ambassador wrote 
of the proposed movement during his last illness, “and 
think that a failure to give it such a celebration as should 
challenge the attention of the whole world would be a 
crime.” 

The sense of these words reappeared in the address of 
Lord Grey, who emphasized the importance of impressing 
the popular imagination. The appetite for peace, as for 
war, grows by what it feeds on. The celebrations, we 
agree, should be of such a character that they will be not 
only a retrospect but a pledge. Impressive, religious, 
useful—these are the three epithets that the celebrations 
ought to deserve. Everyone who takes part in them ought 
to feel that war between Englishmen and Americans is for 
ever after to be an unimaginable thing. It is a perfectly 
practical hope that whatever may be the distractions and 
animosities between other countries, the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States should instinctively 
rule war absolutely out of the question. Such an instinct 
is already acted on in a large measure, as one can see in a 
moment by comparing the frontier between the United 
States and Canada with the fort-ridden line between 
France and Germany. As Lord Grey said, “ Although 
the boundaries of Canada march with those of the United 
States for near 4,000 miles, not a sentinel, not a cannon, 
not a fort exists on either side of this long, this almost 
invisible frontier to mark the existence of any mutual 
suspicion between two great friendly peoples who have no 
other idea but that of living side by side in permanent 
amity and peace. WhenI was in Canada, Mr. Elihu Root, 
Secretary of State in President Roosevelt’s Administration, 
came to Ottawa and reminded the people of the Dominion 
that, while on every frontier of Europe armed men jea!ously 
watch for incursions of possible enemies, the British and 
American Governments agreed in 1817, by a simple 
exchange of Notes, upon the disarmament of the great 
international waters between Canada and the United States, 
and he went on to say that long might this condition con- 
tinue, adding, in tones of great and solemn earnestness, 
‘Never may it cease! It will not cease!’” 

As tc the methods of commemorating the hundred years 
of peace, Lord Grey said that the American Committee 
had proposed that monuments be erected in England, the 
United States, and Canada. We are by no means always 
in favour of statuary, which has a fearful and irremediable 
knack of being inadequate and unimpressive, but in this 
case we think that there ought to be statuary. Statues 
are instructive. The passer-by looks at them and asks 
what they mean. The citizen, too, to whom a statue in 
honour of peace was a familiar sight, would definitely feel 
if he encouraged a warlike spirit that he was breaking a 
great tradition, of which the testimony was daily before 
his eyes. He would pause and ponder, and the statue 
would thus have done its service in directing his passions. 
But statues are not enough in themselves, and there are 
other proposals, in which we think we can trace the inven- 
tiveness and practical sense of Lord Grey. The first is 
that a monument should be erected to George Washington 
in Westminster Abbey as a testimony to our ungrudging 
recognition of the “influence for good exerted on successive 
generations of the British as well as the American people 
by the example of his splendid qualities.” We believe 
that there would not be a dissentient voice in Great 
Britain. Washington, as much as any man in history, 
helped Great Britain to learn the greatest of Imperial 
lessons—that the government of dependent countries must 
be conducted in the interests of the governed. He, indeed, 
was the great Englishman when Lord North was less than 
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English, and he “ made a conscience” of his rebellion. 
The second proposal is that the ancestral home of the 
Washingtons in Northamptonshire, Sulgrave Manor, should 
be bought and maintained. For this purpose £25,000 to 
£30,000 would be required. On the walls of the house may 
still be seen the Washington coat-of-arms which was the 
origin of the Stars and Stripes. Thirdly, it is proposed 
that there should be an educational scheme for promoting 
Anglo-American peace by means of lectureships, school 
readers, and prizes. ‘ 

It is quite impossible for anyone to reflect on this 

uestion of peace throughout the English-speaking world 
without sadly remembering that at this moment a shadow 
lies across the relations of Great Britain and the United 
States. The acute difference in the rival interpretations 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is a deep irony coming after 
Mr. Taft’s advocacy of arbitration between Britain and the 
United States for any purpose whatever, even if the honour 
or essential interests of either appeared to be involved. 
We trust we may not appear to be guilty of affectation 
*f we say that, in our judgment, the issue between the two 
nations now is something vastly more important than the 
mere question whether British ships shall or shall not pay a 
disproportionate shareof the tolls for the maintenance of the 
Panama canal, We honestly believe what we say. Whatever 
happens our shipping will survive it. The issue is whether 
Englishmen shall be able or not able to feel that the United 
States can be trusted to abide by its undertakings in the 
highest, most honourable, and most scrupulous sense that 
can be placed on any form of words. We were never more 
positive of anything than we are of the meaning and 
intention of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. That the inten- 
tion was that British shipping should be on terms of 
equality with American shipping seems to us to be quite 
beyond dispute. We are well aware that a large part of the 
American nation agrees with us and protests with loud 
and honest indignation against an interpretation that may 
be “legal” or plausible but is opposed to the plain inten- 
tion of the treaty. We believe that this part of the nation, 
which is led by some of the greatest jurists and most noble 
minds in the land, will win over the other part. In any 
case there will not be war. It is unthinkable that we 
should ever fight again with our kinsmen. But a peace 
which is preserved on insecure grounds of suspicion and 
mistrust will be no true peace. We must be able to trust 
unquestioningly any American Government that may 
happen to be in power if we are to construct the edifice of 
confidence and good-will which is the dream of those 
who are planning the celebrations for 1914. The peace 
that we hope to celebrate must be firmly based on the 
highest mutual respect, which admits no suspicion that 
the spirit of international agreements can ever be sacri- 
ficed to the letter. If that is not to be the relation 
between the two countries we shall have lost infinitely 
more than the mere sum of money which may be paid in 
extra canal tolls by our shipping. 











THE NEW PRIVILEGED CLASS. 


FP\HE method by which the North-Eastern Railway strike 

has been settled raises issues of the most serious 
consequence. Let it be admitted at the outset that there 
is at least a possibility that Driver Knox was the victim of 
the excessive zeal which the police sometimes display, and 
of their regrettable habit of supporting one another in the 
witness-box through thick and thin. So far as this is the 
case, it is of course most satisfactory that he should have 
been acquitted of the charge brought against bim, and 
that the fine imposed upon him should have been remitted. 
But even looking at the matter purely from this point of 
view, the position is by no means satisfactory. Though 
Mr. Chester Jones, whose conduct of the case, we are 
bound to say, does not inspire confidence in his common 
sense, found that Driver Knox was not drunk in the 
police-court sense, he also found in effect that this 
engine-driver was the worse for liquor. We wonder 
whether Mr. McKenna and his nominee, Mr. Chester 
Jones, would care to travel together in an express train 
driven by a man who was known to be capable of drinking 
more liquor than was good forhim. We rather fancy that 
if this opportunity were placed before the Home Secretary, 
or even before the members of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, they would prefer to travel by another 
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train. Therefore, from this point of view even after Mr. 
Chester Jones’s whitewashing verdict, the majority of people 
will agree that the North-Eastern Railway Company was 
perfectly justified in removing Driver Knox from a position 
where he would have had opportunities of bringing about 
a wholesale sacrifice of human life. We can only hope 
that the warning he has now received will make him cautious 
in taking rum on an empty stomach, and that he will not 
in the future argue that as long as he keeps outside the 
limits of the police-court definition he need not trouble 
his head about outside criticism. 

But frankly the general aspect of the whole business 
suggests that he and others are much more likely, as a 
consequence of recent events, to become indifferent as to 
their general conduct. For the main fact which emerges 
is this: that if a body of workmen chooses to go on strike 
they can divert the ordinary course of justice. At the 
outset it is most important to remember that the strikers 
did not even pretend that they were actuated by the belief 
that Driver Knox was innocent. Their first plea was that 
he had been drunk off duty, and that the company had no 
right to interfere with him. They were striking, in a word, 
for the right of an engine-driver to be drunk off duty. I 
was only when they became convinced that the country 
would not stand this plea that they shifted their ground, and 
put forward the plea of innocence. But even if Knox’s 
innocence had been more complete than it was subsequently 
proved to be, that would still have been no justification 
either for the action taken by the strikers or for the action 
taken by Mr. McKenna. In saying this we do not, of 
course, mean to deny the right that a body of workmen 
possesses to go on strike in order to secure justice for a 
comrade. That is a primary right of Englishmen, and we 
should think worse of the working classes than as fellow 
Englishmen we do if they did not on occasion exercise that 
right. The offence they committed was going on strike 
without giving the notice to which they had pledged 
themselves when they accepted service under the com- 
pany. Nothing can excuse that offence. If they were 
convinced that Knox had been unjustly treated their 
proper course would have been to approach the managers 
of the company and ask for an inquiry. Failing satisfac- 
tion, their next step should have been to give due notice 
that they would cease work as soon as their contracts ran 
out. On these lines they would have been within their 
right throughout. 

It is indeed difficult to understand the laxity of ethics 
in the trad.-union movement and among working men 
generally with regard to the observance of contract. When 
the boot is on the other leg the working man, like everyone 
else, is insistent that his contractual rights should be 
observed, but he apparently thinks that he is justified 
in throwing down his tools at a moment’s notice whenever 
he has some real or fanciful quarrel with his employer. 
On such a basis the regular progress of industries is 
impossible, and the one satisfactory feature of this unfortu- 
nate strike on the North-Eastern Railway is the insistence 
by the company that the men shall pay a fine as a penalty 
for breaking their contracts. The alternative in the hands 
of the company would be to proceed against each man 
individually for the legal penalty to which he is liable, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that in some future case employers 
will insist on doing this. By some means or another the 
wage-earner must be made to understand that it is his duty 
to keep the bargain to which he has freely assented. In view 
of the special seriousness of such a breach of contract in 
the case of railway work, it was the bounden duty of the 
Home Secretary to avoid doing anything that would give 
encouragement to the strikers to repeat their offence on 
some future occasion. Mr. McKenna ought to have refused 
from the outset to take any action for the benefit of Driver 
Knox until the strikers had gone back to work. Whether 
he ought to have interfered in the matter at all except 
to preserve the peace is doub.ful. Can we doubt what 
would have been the answer if a private individual unsup- 
ported by a trade union had appealed to Mr. McKenna 
for a special inquiry into a police-court case similar to 
that with which we are dealing. Driver Knox had the 
opportunity of an appeal to quarter sessions, and refused 
to avail himself of that chance of retrieving his character. 
After this he had no locus standi in demanding a special 
Home Office inquiry at the expense of the nation into his 





alleged misdemeanours, and no inquiry would have been 
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granted if the Government had not been terrorized by a 
body of strikers. Even, however, if it be admitted that the 
Home Secretary might fairly inquire into the matter with 
a view to establishing the innocence of a man alleged to 
have been unjustly convicted, that inquiry ought to have 
been postponed until the strikers had gone back to work. 

Mr. McKenna’s precipitate action has in truth created 
the impression that at any moment any body of working men 
who choose to break their contracts and throw down their 
tools can entirely divert the ordinary course of justice. 
That is a most serious fact, for it shows, as we said last 
week, that a new privileged class has now been created. In 
the old days it was often difficult to obtain justice against 
a peer of the realm or some other great landowner. ‘Those 
days have passed away, but in the place of the privileged 
few we have now created a privileged many. ‘The latter 
evil is the more serious. For the mischief which a few 
aristocrats can do by occasionally breaking the law with 
impunity is as nothing to the mischief that can be done by 
thousands of working men who are free to set the law at 
defiance. 

That undoubtedly is the position now reached. Twice 
within the past six years we have seen Parliament engaged 
in setting aside judicial decisions for the benefit of trade 
unionists. The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 is now being 
followed by the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill of 1912. The 
progress of the latter Bill through the Grand Committee 
of the House of Commons has demonstrated the impotence 
of Parliament in face of the demands of the Labour Party. 
A small band of Unionist members have done their best 
throughout the discussion of the Bill to remove its most 
unjust features. Their object has been, not as the Labour 
Party falsely assert, to injure trade unionism, but to 
strengthen trade unionism by protecting trade unionists 
themselves from the tyranny of the Socialist cliques who 
have captured most of the unions. These younger Tories, 
whose motives and actions are described in our corre- 
spondence columns this weck by one of themselves—Lord 
Wolmer—are, in a word, fighting exactly the same fight 
that Mr. Walter Osborne, himself an enthusiastic trade 
unionist, fought through the law courts. For doing this 
they have been denounced in their constituencies, and a 
campaign is being organized by the Labourites against 
the party, on the ground that it is opposed to trade 
unionism. The cynical character of this campaign may 
be partly inferred from the fact that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader of the Tabour Party, is not 
himself a trade unionist. He and his fellow-members 
look upon trade unions as milch cows to provide funds 
for a parliamentary Socialist Party, and it is because 
Mr. Osborne succeeded in stopping this game that the 
House of Commons is now engaged in reversing the 
Osborne judgment. In fairness to the Socialists of Great 
Britain, one must add that they do not all of them follow 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s lead in this matter. Some 
prominent Socialists who are not in the House of Com- 
mons have strongly upheld the Osborne judgment as an 
act of justice to trade unions. Yet, owing to the misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his party, it 
appears that in some constituencies the Conservative wire- 
pullers have been terrorized, and pressure is being put upon 
the younger Conservatives in the House of Commons to 
cease their criticism of the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill. We 
sincerely hope that they will not yield to this pressure. 
Lord Wolmer, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, and Lord Winterton, 
“the Lordlings,” as they have been dubbed by their foes, 
have done yeoman service in thus fighting for English 
liberties, and we hope that they will continue their fight 
and will receive loyal support from their colleagues in the 
House of Commons. 








A REAL ANTIQUE IN SOHO. 

O most of us Soho is a place of cheap dinners and sham 
antiques. ‘The antiques have become a little older as the 

years pass on, but in the main Soho maintains its old reputa- 
tion of the time when “ Wardour Street poetry ” was the fellest 
stroke dealt to Rossetti. Yet to those who love the spirit of 
Old London and woo her in her dingiest and queerest thickets 
of stone and brick there is no more exciting ground than this 
partly explored area that has for its centre St. Anne’s Church, 
where lie the bones of the shadowy Theodore King of Corsica. 
Almost since its occupation tides of foreign refugees have 








ee 
filled its streets. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
brought thousands of Huguenots, whose descendants were 
joined a century later by descendants of their old enemies 
fleeing from the Terror (8,000 French priests came to Soho 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York raising a fund of 
£40,000 for their succour),and last century Italian Nationalists, 
German Socialists, and French Communists found harbour 
beside them. Soho has been a real home of lost causes, 
swarming with shadowy, often nameless, people from 
over the seas flying from their enemies. And the 
name of this place where they had chosen to live, the 
Soho historians say, is the cry of the hunter to hig 
hounds—* So-hoe!” But the grandee life of the quarter 
continued from the time when Monmouth lived in Soho 
Square till the reign of the Georges was over. Dean 
Street in the eighteenth century was a street of notable 
painters, and the most prosperous of them all was Sir 
James Thornhill, the sergeant painter to George I., ang 
the first native artist to be acknowledged the head of the pro. 
fession in England. He is best remembered to-day as the 
father-in-law of the great painter Hogarth. At No. 75 
Dean Street there still stands a stately house, long neglected 
and almost forgotten, which by a continuous tradition 
(recorded in Soho history for at least seventy years) has been 
known as the house of Thornhill, and its staircase is decorated 
by a curious and vigorously designed and painted composition 
of figures in an architectural setting which tradition gives as 
the work of Thornhill and Hogarth. Hogarth’s connexion 
is certainly countenanced by the work itself. 

Probably none of the half-million or so people who havo 
gone to the Royalty Theatre to see Mr. Bennett’s “ Mile- 
stones” knew that the heavy-faced house next door was a 
comely and deeply interesting memorial of Old London, 
unsurpassed of its kind. It was built in the first half of the 
last century, possibly in the first ten years, and probably 
altered within the next twenty years or so. The staircase is 
noble piece of English carpentry in oak of the graceful period 
that arrived when the newel was reduced to a subordinate 
place ; and the finely modulated handrail descends graciously 
from the landing to end in a handsome swirl at the foot, while 
the twisted balusters, ending their procession down the treads, 
circle round its supporting newel like a figure in a stately 
measure. The consoles are handsomely carved, and the 
soffit of the landing is decorated in an unusual way. 
The hall is paved with black and white marble. Besides 
the staircase paintings the unique point in the old house is the 
high architectural quality of its decoration, which arouses the 
greatest curiosity as to the identity of the artist. It is clearly 
no piece of vernacular building, but the work of a scholarly 
and experienced designer who shows restraint and knowledge 
in his ornament and a sense of scale in his panelling and 
the striking decoration of his chimney-pieces, in which his 
whole decoration is concentrated. In the principal rooms the 
chief fireplaces, which project into the room with a double 
return, are enclosed in a pair of pilasters or columns with 
complete entablature, the frieze of which is carried round 
the walls, creating a delicate unity. 

Until a few months ago the old house stood dirty and 
degraded as any in the district. It was a store for galvanized 
boxes and the débris of a workshop, yet over the stacks of 
such merchandize the tarnished gold of the pilaster capitals 
still glimmered their gentility through the darkened rooms, 
and the dim ladies in mantillas and farthingales and their 
gentlemen in bag-wigs still looked down over their classical 
balustrade upon the littered stairs and watched for better 
days. Now better days have arrived with the change of 
ownership. The paintings have sunk, and they- have been 
considerably retouched, but the unconventional disposition 
of the figures and some forceful passages in the brush- 
work remain to argue the master hand of Hogarth. The 
figure of a woman, evidently a portrait drawn with care, 
is expected to give the cue to identity and date, and as the 
problem is receiving the attention of our portrait experts, we 
may expect some definite evidence before long. Thornhill’s 
name does not appear in the rate-books, but his may have 
been a sub-tenancy. An interesting piece of evidence, how- 
ever, appears in Dr. Remault’s “ Reminiscences of Soho and 
its Associations,” where it is recorded that “in 1848, 
during some structural alterations made to the house, 
which was then occupied by Messrs. Allison and Allison, 
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ano makers, an interesting discovery was made. Upon 
arble chimneypiece in the front drawing- 


pi 
removing @ m . : : 
yoom, four or five visiting cards were found, one having 


the name ‘Isaac Newton’ on it.” Isaac Newton, who died 
jn 1727, was painted by Thornhill. A tavern across the 
way, with the sign of “The Crown and Two Chairmen,” is 
pointed out by Soho tradition as the place where Queen 
Anne’s sedan-chairmen solaced themselves while their 
mistress was being painted by Thornhill; but on the other 
hand the rate-books show that a lady of the bedchamber to 
Queen Anne was the owner of the house about that time, and 
two traditions may have telescoped into one another. Certain 
signs make the expert in these matters think that the house 
belongs to the beginning of the eighteenth century, but the 
beautiful chimney-figures, the panelling, and the costumes 
in the groups, point to about 1730. Possibly a reconstruction 
was made at thet time. If the staircase was decorated by 
Thornhill in collaboration with Hogarth, the work must have 
been done between the reconciliation of the two in 1731 and the 
death of Thornhill in 1734, There are many points to be cleared 
up, but the comely old house and its decorations plead their own 
case too effectually for any evidence about names or dates to 
weaken their claim to be preserved and treasured. The ques- 
tion that we would most earnestly address to those who care 
for the few distingxished and worthy and unspoilt relics of old 
London that remain to us is whether something cannot 
be done to assure its future? The present proprietor has 
done his part in securing it for the present, but he does 
not wish to keep it, and we understand that he is willing 
to part with it for virtually what it has cost him, and 
the charge of setting it in order, so long as its future is 
secured. There are about twenty rooms, and one of the 
schemes proposed is to organize a responsible committee who 
will take over the house and let out the rooms to societies of a 
topographical, antiquarian, or architectural character, or to arts 
and crafts guilds, reserving admission to the staircase and to 
the chief rooms to the public. This would undoubtedly be 
the cheapest solution, but its disadvantages are many and 
obvious. If, however, a generous donor, or donors—and we 
believe that there are many such Londoners who care deeply 
for these things—do come forward to support such a scheme, 
London will indeed have reason to be thankful. If sucha 
donor should go further and present it to the London authority 
or to the nation, he would be making a gift for which his name 
would long be remembered, for the time has almost come when 
there will be no such objects of art and memories as this to be 
bought at any price. People present pictures to the nation 
or to municipal galleries—they are the common currency of 
public generosity—but for some reason that is at the root of 
the decay and dearth of our applied arts nobody seems to 
think of the noble assembly of fine taste and skill expressed 
in the old house being a worthy object for acquisition and 
public gift. 

Our suggestion, however, is a different one, and we venture 
to address it to those members of the present Government 
who have already shown a genuine interest in our art affairs. 
The London Museum’s occupation of Kensington Palace is 
only temporary, and already there is talk of the purchase of 
a large site and the erection of an important museum building. 
We would suggest that the new London Museum should not 
be a single edifice, with the usual perplexing multitude of 
objects, arranged with slight divisions of time and character, 
but that it should consist of several such houses as Thornhill’s 
House in Dean Street, furnished with exhibits of their own 
period. ‘The whole tendency of modern museumship is 
towards the presentation together of the objects of a 
period in a contemporary setting. The Germans have been 
much praised for the development of this idea in their 
museums. The Swedes have gone further by re-erecting 
old houses with contemporary furnishings in their chief 
public park. Let us do better and show our exhibits in 
houses that are themselves exhibits in the situation and 
atmosphere that give them reality and significance. If for 


once in our rough island story we were actually to plan a 
scheme beforehand to deal with eventualities that everyone 
knows must happen very soon, the authorities ought to make 
preparations for the acquisition of Staple Inn, Holborn; 
Queen’s House, Chelsea; and Thornhill’s house in Soho, so 
that eventually we could have the last Tudor building in 
London for Tudor London relics; an historical and beautiful 











Caroline building for Stuart London relics; and this comely 
and deeply interesting eighteenth-century building for 
Georgian London relics. Moreover, each of these buildings 
(Queen’s House especially) has space behind it for building 
an annexe. We question if this would not only be the best 
but the most economical way to create a permanent London 
Museum—one and divisible. The next point is that such 
museums in different quarters of the town, and of a size 
that would not intimidate the ordinary Londoner with an 
odd half-hour to spend, would have a communal use hitherto 
unknown. What is wrong with our great museums is that 
they are organized for foreigners and the provincial visitors 
rather than for the Londoner. The sight of these vast balls 
and innumerable exhibits kills the nerve of interest in the 
ordinary man, and he puts off from week to week and year to 
year his resolve to revisit them. An interesting house of 
modest size filled with things of one period would bea different 
matter. The Dean Street house which we suggest should be 
acquired in the first instance would be such a place. The 
habit of visiting a charming place like this would be easily 
formed, and casual interest would soon deepen into study. 
There are many aspects on which our scheme can be argued, 
but in the meantime we would strongly recommend it to the 
consideration of all who care for such things and can influence 
its consummation. Its advantages are so plain that everyone 
who thinks about it will himself be able to add to the 
argument, 





THE BEST OF WINTER SPORTS. 
F a Londoner who died some twenty years ago could 
revisit Charing Cross or Victoria Station and watch the 
departure of the boat trains at this time of year, he would bo 
perplexed. The rush to Switzerland in the summer he used 
to know and understand. Some people went to bask in the 
sun at high altitudes, others to climb the mountains. But in 
the winter the Swiss hotels were nearly all closed, and the 
mountains were regarded as for all practical purposes inac- 
cessible. The fashion of going to Switzerland for skatiny, 
tobogganing, or curling has steadily grown, of course, for 
several years, but the sport above all which has made 
Switzerland of the winter more desirable than Switzerland 
of the summer, and has filled the hotels to bursting, is the 
sport of ski-running. As a means of locomotion it is nearly 
as old as the hills—at all events, as old as the history of 
Norwegian hills—but the universal discovery of ski-running 
as asport and as a means of warfare is a thing of the last few 
years. It is very odd why this sbould be so, but any ski- 
runner would laugh if you hinted that ski-running will suffer 
the fate of sudden crazes and drop out of fashion like ping- 
pong or diabolo. 

The mountains of Switzerland are now traversed from end 
to end in the winter; it is not likely that so long as Europeans 
care for sport they will be allowed to repose again in their 
ancient silence and spread under the skies unscarred wastes 
through all the winter months, How different is the ski-runner’s 
thought about the Alps from that of the Middle Ages or even 
of the eighteenth century! As late as Sir Walter Scott it 
was the custom to speak of the mountains as savage, gloomy, 
and forbidding rather than to call them grand or inspiring. 
Sir Walter could not pass Pilatus without ashiver. As Mr. 
Harold Spender remarks in the preface to his excellent col- 
lection of prose and verse on Switzerland (“In Praise of 
Switzerland, Being the Alps in Prose and Verse.” London: 
Constable and Co. 5s. net.), fear was the sentiment inspired by 
the Alps in the mind of the early modern man. Benvenuto 
Cellini’s account of his journey across the Alps is “a narrative 
of pitiable terror” so intense as to blind him to the beauties of 
the scenery. If that could be the sentiment of the great 
Florentine sculptor, one is less astonished at the effect on the 
urbane spirit of Horace Walpole, even though it was two 
centuries later that he hurried through the Alps, desiring 
nothing more than to leave them behind him. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Ruskin, saw the great vision of 
the Alps differently and, as we of to-day think, rightly; and 
to the great Alpinists of the nineteenth century—Whymper, 
Leslie Stephen, Mr. Freshfield, and the rest—their sport was 
a kind of noble intellectual combat. In a rather more heedless 
spirit the ski-runners of to-day rush to Switzerland for their 
Christmas holidays. They are off to the playing fields. The 
savage vision has quite faded. They can hardly understand 
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why Dante made mountains with ice and snow part of his 
Inferno. Indeed, they may think too familiarly of the heights 
which can be explored by the magic feet of the ski-runner. 
We advise them to correct the impertinence by taking with 
them Mr. Spender’s judicious anthology. If it would be heresy 
to carry it in the rucksack and read it in the sheltered nook 
open to the sun on the mountain height that every ski-runner 
has in mind as the object of a “tour,” then let it be read 
between tea and dinner in the hotel. We do not say after 
dinner, because every serious ski-runner who is not kept awake 
by Bridge or Coon Can ought to be allowed to go peacefully to 
sleep in the somnolent atmosphere of the radiators. 

The wonder is that ski-running as a sport was not dis- 
covered sooner. Even the skater who has become the fascinated 
slave of his pastime is in danger of breaking his bonds 
when he has put on ski and climbed for the first time 
to a height of two or three thousand feet above his 
hotel. He sees the rink a speck in the valley; men 
like flies move unimpressively upon the tiny surface; it 
seems petty at that moment (perhaps for ever after in his 
judgment — who knows?), while the whole vast area of 
the snowy slopes uplifted from sky to sky are available for his 
feet, which are now winged like Mercury’s. Even in Norway, 
although Norwegians have always practised ski-running as a 
means of transporting the human body across snow, it bas 
become a sport only since the ’seventies of last century. From 
Norway it spread to Sweden, Austria, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. France, Italy, and Austria have organized battalions of 
ski-ranners. Hungarian and Polish ski clnbs (we take our 
facts from the “Year Book of the Ski Club of Great Britain’’) 
flourish in the High Tatra district. Four years ago a party 
of Englishmen travelled on ski in Montenegro, Albania, 
and Turkey. Even in Spain the ski-runner has appeared on 
the high plateaus and the southern slopes of the Pyrenees. In 
Algeria ski-running has been practised for years, and for all we 
know it has already proved useful in the Atlas Mountains of 
Morocco. It is the same story in Canada, the United States, 
India, Australia, and New Zealand. It is said that the dis- 
covery of ski-running as a sport was largely due to Dr. 
Nansen’s book, “ The First Crossing of Greenland.” 

The best ski-running ground in the world is probably 
Norway. Where the snow lies smooth on the pastures of 
the peasants it is perfect. Yet the winds of Norway are 
cutting, and it is not remarkable that the still atmosphere of 
the Swiss mountains makes Switzerland the favourite place. 
In Great Britain when there is snow the Peak district and the 
Welsh mountains are good, but the best grounds are the 
central Highlands of Scotland—the district of Pitlochry, 
Dalwhinnie, and Kingussie. Unhappily it is rare for British 
snow to be in the condition that the ski-runner desires. The 
best snow is that which has lain at a uniform temperature 
below freezing for several days. One has heard of enthusiasts 
swishing down plough furrows in the Peak district, where 
the snow remained long after it had been blown away from 
the exposed places, and performing the most acrobatic 
“Christiania” swings of their lives in order to avoid running 
into a stone wall. 

The friendly snow of Switzerland is deep enough to fall 
into without hurting oneself. You pay for the luxury by your 
labours in pulling yourself out of it and rearranging your 
limbs. The difficulties of learning to use ski are commonly 
exaggerated. Asa matter of fact, the enjoyment begins from 
the first moment, and although people vary very much in the 
time they take to acquire control of their ski, it is fortunately 
unnecessary to master the different swings before a “ tour” 
can be undertaken. The ability to make an S turn down a 
slope is enough for safe steering, nor is anyone in danger so 
long as he is able and willing to sit down; “ Telemarks” and 
“Christianias” may come later. An elementary knack of balance 
—to a skater it is quite simple—is enough to enable you to fly 
down a hillside at thirty miles an hour without difliculty. 
To the novice the first look of a very steep snow slope 
to the valley below is frankly alarming. He feels as 
though he were being asked to jump off the roof of his house. 
In a few days his hesitation is gone and can hardly 
be recalled. During a toilsome climb he only longs for the 
supreme moment when he will put his feet together and 
launch himself downwards. Then for a few minutes of 


transport he knows the sensation of the downward swoop of the 
swallow,while the powdery snow flies inspray from under the ski. 





a 

The average Englishman cannot hope to emulate the 
Norwegian child who is on ski from infancy. Nor may he 
ever have the knowledge of snow necessary to undertake such 
adventurous journeys as are described in M. Roget’s “Ski. 
Runs in the High Alps” (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 10s, 6a 
net), which lies before us. M. Roget’s first winter ascent of 
the Dent Blanche was a fine performance, and everyone who 
intends to use ski as a means of reaching the high peaks 
should not fail to read this book. 

A new society of British ski-runners has been formed, ag 
much for the benefit of the novice as for the expert. This ig 
the National Ski Union. The Ski Club of Great Britain 
requires tolerable proficiency in candidates for membership, 
but the National Ski Union, which works in unison with the 
older club, is open to all interested in the sport. It has a 
strong council; Lord St. Vincent is President and Sir 
Ernest Shackleton Vice-President. The older club has done 
invaluable work as a pioneer body, but it is evident that there 
is room for the new body, which will help it to guard 
and guide the interests of ski-runners and keep the sport 
free from commercial influences. Both clubs will encourage 
the adoption of correct principles in ski-running, so that 
the spectacle of a British ski-runner leaning on a single 
stick, when he should be either using none (downhill) or two 
(uphill or on the level), or making S turns down a slope when 
he is really proficient enough to run straight, may be banished. 
The office of the hon. secretary of the National Ski Union is 
at 3 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 





IN SEARCH OF A PAYING POULTRY FARM. 


OME seven years ago a weekly paper, the County Genile- 
man, published a series of articles by the well-known 
writer who signs himself “Home Counties,” entitled “In 
Search of a Paying Poultry Farm.” Did such a thing exist, 
and if so, where was it to be found, and under what methods 
was it managed? That was the question to which “ Home 
Counties ” set out to find an answer, and the conclusion at 
which he arrived was disillusioning. He did not find one. He 
could not discover a farm which produced only poultry and 
which paid its way. It seemed an unlikely conclusion to a 
prolonged search, for with a perpetually increasing demand 
for fresh eggs and chickens for the table, it might have been 
supposed that somewhere, under some kind of economical 
method, some one would have discovered a process by which 
that demand could have been supplied at a profit, and would 
have devoted himself solely to poultry farming—thus com- 
bining a life in the open air on the land with an agreeable way 
of making an income. But no such person was to be found. 
Where poultry were found to be profitable, they were a side- 
show, so to speak; they were fed on stuff from the farm and 
the house, or there was no separate rent to pay for the land 
over which they ran, or there was no bill for labour, or no 
expense in marketing. Some factor was always present which 
put the poultry farm, as a farm by itself, out of court. The 
future of poultry-farming, “Home Counties” concluded, was 
with the intelligent farmer’s daughter; there was no satis- 
factory prospect for the would-be smallholder with only 
chickens to make him an income. 

Is this no longer the case? The Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture gives the first place in ite December issue to an 
article on “ Chicken Rearing on an Intensive System,” which 
is, in fact, an account of an experiment conducted at Hounslow 
during the spring and summer of the present year under the 
auspices of the Daily Mail. For the last three years a poultry- 
rearer of experience and business capacity, Mr. F. G. Paynter, 
has been “working out his system in co-operation with the 
Daily Mail,” we learn from Tuesday’s paper, and the financial 
results are now published in full. Before we come to them 
let us look at the conditions under which Mr. Paynter worked. 
He had a “holding” of three and a half acres at Hounslow— 
a single grass field, well drained, and fairly well sheltered by 
trees and hedgerows. He kept no adult birds, and reared all 
his chickens with incubators and foster-mothers. The object 
was to produce 100 to 120 chickens every week, and each 
week’s hatching was given its own wired-in run, measuring 
twelve yards by a hundred yards. Each run was provided also 
with two small Sussex chicken “arks” for sleeping accommo- 
dation. The idea was to begin hatching chickens on the first 
of January, so as to be able to sell the first hatching in April 
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the birds being sold at the age of from twelve to sixteen 
weeks. However, owing to unavoidable difficulties, hatching 
did not as a fact begin until February 13th, so that the first 
birds were not sold until May 28th. The last birds were 
hatched on June 11th, and sold on November Ist. All birds 
were hatched from bought eggs, and the cost of these eggs 
was £31 13s. 1d. In addition, £4 19s. was spent on day-old 
chicks, presumably to make up the hatchings to the required 
numbers, for it was found that, taking the season right through, 
on an average two eggs were required for every chicken reared. 
Other current expenses were £4 12s. 9d. for oil for the incu- 
bators and foster mothers, £142 4s. 3d. for food, and 
£14 6s. 2d. for occasional outside labour. The quantities 
of the different foods are interesting. They were: wheat, 
10,978 lb.; fine sharps, 7,888 lb.; biscuit meal, 3,257 
Ib.; barley meal, 1,827 lb.; meat meal and green bone, 
1,589 1b.; bran, 1,224 Ib.; maize, 703 lb.; rice, 370 lb.; 
oatmeal, 359 1b.; and fat, 28 lb.; in addition about 
2,000 lb. of mixed chick feed was used. Milk, it will be 
noticed, formed no part of the diet, as it could not be bought 
at areasonable price. The birds were given a good supply of 
sharp flint grit, and water was supplied in earthenware 
troughs. It was also found that in spite of the heavy 
stocking there was a good growth of grass always available 
for the birds. We come now to the returns. 

“ Altogether 2,192 chickens were sold; they were sold alive on 
the holding and collected by the purchasers, so that no deduction 
from the price has to be made for marketing or other expenses. 
The total sum realized was £301 5s. 3d., the average price obtained 
per chicken being thus 2s. 8}d.; ranging from 3s. in May and June, 
to 2s. 6d. in September, October, and November. The margin 
thus left to cover the labour of the smallholder, rent, deteriora- 
tion of equipment, risk, and interest on capital outlay was 
£103 10s., plus the value of the manure, which was regularly 
swept up from under the houses and around the feeding places.” 


We are further reminded that, since the last chickens 
were sold on November Ist, this is the net result of not 
more than nine or ten months’ work, and that “if it had 
been possible to commence hatching at the beginning of 
January, 3,000 chicks would have been reared, increasing 
the margin very considerably.” That is counting 800 chickens 
as successfully reared in the first six weeks of the year, which 
seems rather a large number, considering the proportion of 
eggs laid in December and January which are likely to be 
unfertile. But without disputing the figure, let us now see 
what were the capital expenses which were needed in order to 
Lring the poultry farm into existence. We give the equipment 
and cost in full :— 


4 incubators at £6 5s, .., ooo ove oe ove 
14 brooders at £3 10s. ... ° 

24 houses at £1 10s. ... -_ 

31 rolls 4-foot netting at 9s. 6d, .., 

12 rolls 2-foot netting at 9s.6d, .., 

500 stakes at $d... . eve eee 

Bamboo ... ooo 
Pegs on on ove 
24 water pans at 7d. .., ove eee ooo eco 
24 grit s at 7d. ose eco oe ee eee 
24 feeding tins at 44. ... ans 

14 grit tins for brooders at Is, 

48 food tins at 2d. we 

12 food boxes at ls. 

2 barrows at 16s. eee 

1 water barrow ... ese ose ose 
6 tins for mixing food at 38.34. .., 
2 corn bins at 7s. 6d. ... ase ° 


—— 


Sw »» at 4s. on ove 
6 market baskets at 8s. 6d. .., 
3 food baskets at 1s. 6d, ooo 
60 food tinsat 44d... 
; weighing machine .., 


— 
CS ae H-SnsSShmasaenocooesecooo? 


cooomaccomoscoscooooooSoncso™ 


CM mM MOM OSCCHHOSCOOOMm me BERD 
os 


Buckets, ee ea on 0 
Kettles and sundries .., am 6 
£2150 510 


Thus a capital outlay of £150 was needed for plant; in 
addition, it would be necessary to be supplied with ready 
money for eggs bought in the first four months of the year, 
before there would be any return from the birds sold. In all, 
therefore, apart from any expenses as regards purchasing 
land, or building or renting a house, or his current living 
expenses, the smallholder intending to make his income out of 
poultry would have to be supplied with a capital of some 
£250. 

Well, have we discovered a paying poultry farm? Let us 
examine one or two of the items of expenditure which in the 
Hounslow experiment have been, so to speak, “ givenin.” The 
profit for the year was £103 10s. Out of this has to be 
deducted rent. If we take the odd £3 10s. as the rent of the 


cand at £1 an acre, we come to the rent of the necessary 
vttage or house. 


An agricultural labourer’s cottage might 





possibly be obtained at a rental of 3s. a week; but would that 
price be possible in conjunction with a rent of only £1 an 
acre for land? The cottage would have to be on or adjoining 
the holding, or the poultry farmer would not be able to look 
after his incubators. Besides the rent of the cottage there 
must also be reckoned wear and tear, rates, interest on capital, 
insurance, and living expenses; all that bas to come out of 
£100. Then comes the question of labour, and of finding a 
market, Here we meet with a difficulty at once. How many 
smallholders are likely to be so fortunate as to be able always 
to sell their chickens alive on the holding, to be collected 
by the buyer, at a price averaging 2s. 8d.P One of 
the greatest of the small producers’ difficulties, without the 
aid of co-operation, is to find an assured market. In the 
Hounslow experiment there is no money allowed for dress- 
ing and packing the poultry, or for carriage, or for com- 
mission. It is difficult to see how these expenses can be left 
out of consideration in any average case; and the exceptional 
case proves nothing of real value. Unless, indeed, it is this, 
that a man of exceptional attainments, such as Mr. Paynter, 
cannot earn at poultry farming, even with land, a house, and 
a market thrown in, more than 30s. or £2a week. We fear 
that the truly paying farm is still in the distance; but Mr 
Paynter’s experiments have at all events brought a non-losing 
farm into the nearer possibilities of the small holding. We 
notice that he has been provided by the Oheshire County 
Council with a seven-acre holding on which to demonstrate 
his system to other smallholders, and we shall watch the 
progress of his further experiment with interest. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE GAME: AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
PATRIOTS. 

[To rus Eprror or tux “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps you may care to print the following attempt 
to appeal to the patriotism of the man at the street corner, 
written in the style of certain American advertisement writers. 
As it is intended to be taken seriously, I trust its apparent 
imbecility will not prevent its receiving consideration.—I 
am, Sir, &., F. Harris Deans. 

82 Woodland Terrace, Old Charlton, Kent. 





DON’T READ THIS 

If you’ve gotter bad liver. 

Good advertising may sell a bad thing 
ONCE, 

But it won’t cure nothing, 

NEVER. 


Well, ’n how is this liver of yours; 
WHITE? 

Or are you ready to Fight ? 

What are you? YOU! You, who’s readin’ this, 

Are you a man, or a nut? 

It ain’t up to me to tell you whatter man oughter do. 
You know: right inside you do. Yes, you do. 

Them as is Nuts oughter drift along to the Zoo so’s the 
MONKEYS 

c’n have something to crack, 


“You would’n’ be no terrier, you would’n’.” I’ve heard you, 
boy, don’t shout. 

Don’t you worry, you shan’t be no dog; not even an or’nary 
little Pup. 

I got your cage all ready sawdusted in the Menagerie, Cert’ny 
you ain’t no dog. “Cos why? 'Cosy’r 

A RAT. 


I know your sort, sonny boy. You got one of them ten f'r 
thripennies stuck in that Gramophone trumpet you call y’r mouth, 
’n y’r talking fourteen inches to the foot about what'll happen if 
them furriners declare war. 

I know what's goin’ to happen to you, Colonel. You'll be under 
y’r mother’s bed, ten seconds after the gun’s gone, trying to shove 
y’r head through the wall the other side. 

Oh, I got you pinned under my Microscope all right, all right. 

You gotter straight eye fra 

COCOANUT, but you don’t know a 

RIFLE from a 

CATAPAULT. 

Bullseyes is “suckers” in your vocabulary. 

Gee, you make me as tired as y’rself. 


But we ain’t all 








NUTS, says you. 
We got something else ’sides fruit in the country, says you. 
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So we have. I was forgettin’. We got the 

SPORT, ain’t we ? 

I wonner I didden remember HIM. .. . 

YOU, I might’s well say. 

(YOU, I say ; ’cos if you ain’t a Terrier, nor a Nut, nora Sport, 
what in the Kingdom are you? You can’t ’a’ been ina 

TRANCE all this time.) 

Well, then, you Sport. 

I got some hope of you. Not much, but some. You could if you 
would ; ’n you would if you only thought. 
Pi dunno nothing about shooting, it’s true, ’cept when you 

ve 

Three goes a penny at the 

CLAY PIPES. 

But we c’n all learn if we’ve got the sense. 

— ain’t all playin’ 


You did ought to realize that, Sport. 

You did, straight. 

You e’n play a good game for y’r team, but it’s you for the 
GRAND STAND when it’s a International Game. 

That ain’t right. Nohow. It'll bea 

BIG GAME, that International Game, when it’s played. You 


did 

Ought to put y’r name down f’r the Reserves. Talkin’ straight, 

Sport, you did. 

It’s too late after the whistle’s gone. 
then, ’cept be 

SORRY. 

How'd you like one of your Reserves, Captain, telling you he 
wasn't in 

TRAINING, ’cos he thought you had a full team? 

What'd you say to him ? 

You wouldn’ like your Country to have to say that sort of thing 
to you, would you now ? 


You can’t do nothing 


Any of you Sports got an old dad in the National Reserve? 

I bet you have. 

Old man ain’t got nothin’ better to do, you says. 

Well, p’r’aps he ain’t. It'ain’t many of us as have anything 
better to do ’n fight f’r our country. 

Now, s’pose something did happen, ’n pretty soon. 
like PA 

(The old Pa, Sport, as tanned you when you was young for 
fightin’, ’n then went round bragging ’bout his plucky kid. That’s 
what the old man did do, you know, though p’r’aps you only heard 
"bout the hiding you got.) 

How’d you like Pa, him with the grey hair, the old National 
Reserve buffer, to be pertectin’ you? You, now y’r BIG ENOUGH 
to pertect him. 

Tain’t right. Tidden playin’ the Game, Sport. 

They didden ought to have to 

ADVERTISE for patriots. 

They didden used to have. 


How’d you 


. . . . . . . . 

DRAKE. (You heard ’bout him, ain’t you? Prob’ly seed him 
at the theatre.) 
Well, Drake wadden always ina play. Once he was 
REAL; or you would’n ’a’ been here to go ’n see the piece, 
They dtdden have to advertise for men in Drake’s day. 
They didden ought to have to now. 
. . . . i 


Look here, now, Sport. 

Why not drop games and play the 

BIG GAME. 

Don’t be a rat. Be a terrier ’n 

HUNT rats. ; 

. . . . e : : : 

I ain’t give up hope of you, Sport. 

Remember Henry Five, him as Shakespeare wrote about. 

Well, he was REAL. 

So was them tennis balls they taunted him with; ’cos he used 
to play games, just like you do. 

Well, he bucked up, old Henry Five did. He didden always play 


ball, did Henry Five. You need’n’ read Shakespeare to find out 
that. 


You only got to read History. 

No, I ain’t give up hopes of you, Sport. 

ONLY, 

Stop playin’ ball f’r a bit, an’ jes’ think if there ain’t a 
BETTER GAME. F. Harris Deans. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


EVENING COMMUNION. 
[To rue Epiror or tur “Specraror.”} 
Srr,—The interesting letter which appears in your issue of 
December 7th on “ Evening Communion” is well calculated 
to stimulate reflection on the general trend of religious 
practice in England at the present time. For the attitude 
assumed towards evening communion is the natural and 
inevitable sequence of that towards the communion itself. 
As aman thinks about the communion so will he necessarily 





eer... 
think about evening communion also. If he thinks material. 
istically and physiologically about the one, he will likewise 
think materialistically and physiologically about the other 
If he thinks spiritually about either he will think spiritual} . 
about both. od 

There is no question that the Lord’s Sacramental Supper 
was originally instituted in the evening and that they who 
partook of it did so not fasting, but after other eating and 
drinking. All the New Testament records agree on these two 
facts: the fact of the time and the fact of non-fasting partici- 
pation. It does not, of course, follow that it is Wrong to 
receive the communion at any other season than that of 
evening, or without having previously taken a meal. Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, and our Saviour left 
His Church free in the matter of seasons and ceremonies, 
seeing that none of these is of the essence of His religion, 
At the same time it should be clearly remembered that they 
who partake of the communion in the evening, and partake of 
it after a meal, are partaking of it as the first Apostles did, 
and that they who condemn non-fasting and evening com. 
munion are condemning the time of the original institution 
and the manner of the communicating of the Apostles them- 
selves. There may be strong reasons for changing the time 
for communion, but surely none so strong as to rule ont 
altogether the time primarily chosen by our Lord Himself. 

No doubt abuses crept into this primal custom of evening 
and feasting communions. St. Paul’s rebukes to the 
Corinthians are sufficient evidence of this. But it is a 
precept of universal application: abusus non tollit usum,. 
Fasting, as our Lord’s reproaches of the Pharisees show, is 
quite as liable to abuse as feasting. And St. Paul’s remedy 
for the Corinthian corruption of the communion was not early 
morning or fasting communion (these are never mentioned 
in the New Testament), but a deeper spiritual discrimination 
of the guilt of eating and drinking the body and blood of 
the Lord unworthily. St. Paul evidently did not think it 
meet and right to change the Lord’s own chosen time and 
conditions of communion because certain gross Corinthian 
backsliders had corrupted them. 

A general change, however, both in respect to hours and 
physiological conditions of communion soon passed into the 
customs of the Early Church. How soon we cannot tell, but 
certainly soon. And certainly also for two reasons. First, 
the peril of public and open communions, and the consequent 
prudence of secret and midnight communions or early 
communions before the dawn. Secondly, because of the 
Manichzxism which powerfully invaded and, notwithstanding 
all repulses, permanently leavened the Christian Church. 
The insistence and growth of Manichwism are apparent from 
the writings of both the opponents and apologists of the 
Early Church. And in no writer perhaps more clearly than 
in St. Augustine himself, who, notwithstanding his indignant 
fulminations against Manichwzism, was unconsciously stil! 2 
serf to its subtle sway when writing on the marriage question 
and extolling the state of virginity. 

It is noteworthy, also, that simultaneously with the growth 
of materialistic conceptions of the communion, materialistic 
conditions of participation likewise grew. In transubstantia- 
tion these materialistic conceptions reached their summit, 
and, coincidently, the conditions of fasting attained their 
utmost rigour. Iam far from supposing that all they who, 
in the Chureh of England, are striving on behalf of fasting 
communion are either materialists or Manichzans in their 
concepts of the communion. Consciously, I am quite sure 
they are not. But it is certainly a matter of moment to 
examine ourselves sternly and closely on this matter of fasting 
communion, for its essence as a sacrament of the Gospel is 
involved in our answer. What, then, are the grounds for 
insisting on fasting communion, and consequently for 
denouncing evening communion? They are not to be found 
in the New Testament. There is no danger of the Corinthian 
corruption in England to-day. Nor can it be truly said 
that early morning and a state of fasting are the best 
time and condition for the strengthening and refreshing of 
the souls of ali classes of the community. For some—the 
aged, the weak, the sick, the tired—they are demonstrably 
the worst. Neither are they the best for those who 
deliberately intend, after they have communicated fasting 
early in the morning, to claim, on that ground, the rest 
of the Sunday for their own pleasures and indulgences. The 
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plea that it costs something to get up early and consecrate 
the first hour of the day to God would have been imperative if 
our Lord had required it, and would have meant something 
if the consecration of the first hour involved the consecration 
of the other hours of the day, and if early rising had been 
universally an aid to meditation and devotion. But none of 
these presuppositions is true. In His wisdom and His love 
our Lord laid down no requirements about either early com- 
munions or evening communions, about participation either 
before or after food. Moreover, the evening hours are for 
multitudes more sweet and fruitful in devotion than the 
morning hours. And it is to be especially noted that in many 
cases it is a far greater sacrifice to .eserve the closing hour 
for communion, and give the day in preparation for it, than 
to communicate in the opening hour and spend the rest of the 
day on ourselves. 

For me, because of my temperament and vocation, the 
early hour is generally the most detached and concentrated 
hour. Yet I know that for large numbers of devoted men and 
women the reverse conditions hold. And it seems to me a 
most serious matter for any Church, yea, more than serious, 
absolutely wrong, to impose or inculcate conditions of com- 
munion which would either exclude these persons from 
communion altogether or compel them to come in cir- 
cumstances adverse to their spiritual sustenance and comfort. 

This aspect of evening communion is immeasurably im- 
portant. The liberty and scope of the Gospel are involved in 
it. To lay down times and conditions for communicating 
which our Lord has not laid down, and to denounce conditions 
and times which He adopted, is an appalling line of develop- 
ment for any Church to adopt. Other times and conditions 
may be allowable, but to disallow His times and His con- 
ditions cannot be either Christian or right. Moreover, the 
insistence on a particular hour or a particular physiological 
condition as a pre-requisite for spiritual apprehension and 
spiritual assimilation is an utter confusion of thought and fact, 
Spiritual nourishment and refreshing are altogether indepen- 
dent of the clock, and very largely independent of physical 
functions also. Every year of my life I am a deeper and 
keener believer in sacramental grace, but the more glad and 
thankful my belief grows in the grace, the more grandly 
and loftily the grace appears to soar above the limits of 
hours and physiological conditions. The more real the Lord's 
presence in the communion, the less real these things appear. 
Ido not doubt that they who magnify the accidents of the 
communion think also they thereby magnify the communion 
also, But to materialize is not to magnify. And in connexion 
with fasting communion I sometimes think of our Lord’s great 
saying, which is not a particular, but a general saying: “ As 
long as the sons of the bridegroom have the bridegroom with 
them they cannot fast.” And verily the glory of the Lord’s 
Supper is just this blessed presence of the Bridegroom.—I 
am, Sir, &., J. W. Carnron 

Rose Castle, Carlisle. 





UNIONIST POLICY. 


{To rae Epitor or tus “Srectator.”] 


Sir,—I was prevented last week from writing, as I intended, 
to congratulate the Spectator on its able and practical article 
on the position of the Unionist Party in regard to Tariff 
Reform at the next general election. I cordially agree with 
every word, and am quite clear in my own mind and from what 
Iam told that the idea of again making Tariff Reform the first 
constructive policy of the Unionist Party, if returned to power, 
is not only suicidal in itself, but is contrary to the openly 
pronounced opinion of three-fourths of the Unionist electors; 
not only Liberal Unionists, but Conservatives denounce the 
policy—even those who are personally inclined to fiscal reform. 

Why are we to be driven to certain defeat, when victory is 
well assured, by the insane folly of a small minority of the 
Unionist Party, who happen to have a majority in the ex- 
Cabinet of the late Government, whose policy was repudiated 
alike by the Unionist Party and by the nation in 1906, and 
who are indirectly the cause of all the Parliamentary legisla- 
tion of the last six years? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was too clever to trust entirely to the unpopularity of his 
predecessors in office for success, and very astutely withdrew 
for a time the unpopular Home Rule policy and simply 
‘ought the election of 1906 against the mistakes of his pre- 





decessors and Tariff Reform, and thus obtained his astonishing 
victory, which was repeated in a modified form in conse- 
quence chiefly of the red herring of Tariff Reform in 1910 
I desire also to endorse everything that my friend, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, has written in regard to our great leader, the late Duke 
of Devonshire. I fully admit that our first object as Unionists 
is to defeat Home Rule by every means in our power, and if 
Tariff Reform was a means to that end it might be tolerated 
as a policy in the dim and distant future; but it is quite the 
contrary, and is regarded even by its nominal supporters as a 
stumbling-block unnecessarily placed in the path of victory. 
We are told that the Tariff Reform policy is that ofa majority 
of those who sit on the front Opposition benches in both 
Houses of Parliament and of the wire-pullers of the caucus of 
the Unionist Party, but to my mind that is of little import- 
ance, as it is most certainly repudiated and deemed absurd 
and unwise by the large majority of the Unionist electors. 

In conclusion let me remind Unionist leaders that it is the 
Liberal Unionist Free Traders and Unionist Church Liberals 
who will decide the fate of the present Government at the 
next election and not the members of the late Government 
and the advocates of a nebulous policy of Protection, and it is 
useless for Tariff Reform leaders to think they can alter the 
opinion of the electorate in favour of Free Trade by specious 
differentialisms on a Protectionist policy which no one has 
any authority to enunciate. Let them remember the wise 
advice of that great master of finance, Mr. Gladstone, that 
it was not the duty of a statesman to prescribe until he was 
called in.—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hail. 


(To rae Eprros or tux “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I have been a Conservative, not to say a Tory, from 
my youth up, and I have always done, and in my old age 
still do, my best to support the Conservative cause both by 
gifts of money and, where the opportunity offers, by speech. 
I am also a Free Trader, but in these latter days, in view of 
the greater dangers to which the present Government 
exposes the nation, I have been content to abstain from active 
opposition to Tariff Reform, otherwise Protection. With 
Mr. Balfour’s pledge before me, that Tariff Reform should 
not be imposed on the country until it had been sanctioned 
by a Referendum, this has seemed to me a most dangerous 
course to adopt. That pledge has now been withdrawn by 
the present leaders of the party. What, then, should be 
done P What I propose to do, and suggest other Unionist 
Free Traders should do, is at once to withdraw from Unionist 
political organizations all support, pecuniary and other, until 
Mr. Balfour's pledge is renewed and confirmed by the present 
party leaders. If they do renew it, my object will be gained, 
and I shall with the greatest pleasure renew my support. 
If they do not, the loss of the support of myself and of 
other Unionist Free Traders can do no harm, for in that case 
the cause is lost already.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Abingdon. H. W. Briss. 

[We cannot agree. The policy advocated by Sir Henry 
Bliss was perfectly permissible to Unionists so long as the 
safety of the Union was not involved. Now, however, that 
it is impossible to withdraw support from a Unionist body 
without in fact aiding those who mean to destroy the Union, 
such action is utterly inadvisable. The preservation of the 
Union is the immediate duty of all Unionists.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To tax Epiror or ras “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I am a country parson in an agricultural parish in the 
south-west of England. Half my time is spent in talking to 
working people. The wages of our labouring class are low 
and stationary. Recent increases in the cost of living have 
made these men more acutely sensitive than ever to the fear of 
a further rise of prices. They are incapable of being made to 
understand that an import tax of 2s. on wheat and five per 
cent. on other foodstuffs can mean anything else than an 
assurance that they will have to pay more for their victuals, 
The fear of this with them dominates every other political 
consideration—small blame to the poor fellows that it is so. 
The important fact about all this is just this: that in a parish 
which at the last two elections gave a majority of Unionist 
votes, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law’s policy will, on 
the voters’ own confession to me, lose the Unionist Party 
nearly every wage-earner’s vote. There is no reason to think 
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that this district is peculiar; on the contrary, it is representative 
of the great rural areas of the south-west. Iam personally a 
Tariff Reformer.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. 8. 


[To tae Eprror or tee “ Specraror.”] 
Sm,—Mr. Bonar Law in his speech at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
explaining why his party have decided to cancel Mr. Balfour's 
pledge, given at the last election, that before Tariff Reform 
became law it should be submitted to a Referendum, says, “ It 
would not be fair to submit their proposal (as to Imperial 
Preference and Tariff Reform) to a Referendum after a con- 
ference with the colonies had been held.” It seems to me 
there is no reason to do so. Let him alter his proposed pro- 
cedure. Shovld the Unionist Party be in a position to form 
a Government, let Mr. Bonar Law and the Government 
ask the people to decide if a conference with the colonies 
should be held to consider Preference and Tariff Reform 
on certain lines. If the vote of the people is in favour 
of holding such a conference, the Government can then go 
straight ahead, and there would be no need to submit the 
decision of such a conference to another poll of the people. 
I believe with those whose excellent letters have appeared 
during the last fortnight in the Spectator, thut unless the 
people have a chance of voting directly on this question the 
result of any election cannot prove satisfactory. There need, 
of course, be no reason why, if the majority of the people 
were not in favour of the summoning of such a conference as 
Mr. Bonar Law suggests, the Government itself should 
resign office.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry C. Howarp. 
Greystoke Castle, Penrith. 


[To Tur Epitor or Tue “Spectaton.”"] 

Srr,—I think that the following questions, which I asked of 
two of our local “no Referendum at any price” protagonists, 
might well be asked of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law: 
(1) Do they honestly believe that Home Rule will mean civil 
war in Ireland? (2) If they do, which of the two is the more 
important matter, Home Rule or Tariff Reform? (8) Do 
they, or do they not, consider that it would prove their 
sincerity if they announced that although they had the 
greatest faith in Tariff Reform, the prevention of 
Home Rule was more important, and they would fight 
the next election on that question and none other? 
(4) Do they believe in Tariff Reform themselves? If they 
do, what objection can they have to the country voting on 
that question, and on that question alone? I will only add 
that if they would only realize, as the Spectator has repeatedly 
pointed out, that the country is sick to death of legislation 
and only wants a rest, the Unionist Party would get on a 
great deal better.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. Moyers. 

Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

P.S.—A friend of mine, an ardent Tariff Reformer, said to 
me, “ We had better change the name of the party if we are 
going to put Tariff Reform before Unionism.” 


[To ruz Epriror or Tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srz,—I heard Mr. Bonar Law’s speech last Monday and came 
away feeling that he had done Lancashire a great injustice. 
He said the Indian excise put on cotton piece goods was for 
the protection of our county. Anyone familiar with the 
import and excise arrangements knows that this is not so. 
I would refer him to Lord George Hamilton, who was the 
able Secretary of State for India at the time. I have mixed 
amongst cotton manufacturers on Change during the last few 
days, and if one can gauge their opinions it is utter distrust 
of the Ashton-under-Lyne proposals. I should like to see a 
candidate for Parliament in Lancashire supporting Mr. 
Law’s views relating to our Dependency.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WiLuiAM TAarTERSALL. 
17 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 





THE TRADE UNIONS BILL. 
[To tue Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Sim,—Since Unionist members of Parliament have been 
attacked for the amendments they have proposed to the 
Government’s Trade Unions Bill it is desirable that the public 
should realize what exactly the question at issue is. 

The Osborne judgment in 1910 was the result of an action 
against the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants brought 
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by Mr. Walter Osborne, a railway porter at Walthamstow. 
who was a Liberal and objected to being compelled to pay . 
political levy which was devoted to the maintenance of a 
Socialist party in the House of Commons. Mr. Osborne wag 
completely successful, but the decision of the House of Lords 
went so far as to prevent trade unions from taking any part 
in politics at all—a state of affairs which neither the Libera} 
nor Conservative Party would desire to perpetuate. The 
Government therefore introduced their Bill, which proposes 
to enable trade unions to engage in politics if a majority of 
the union desire to, and if the minority are allowed to with. 
hold their political contributions without being deprived of 
the ordinary benefits of the union. 

There is nothing in the principle of the Government's Bil} 
to which exception could be reasonably taken, but if the Bilf 
itself is examined it will be found that its safegnards are 
quite illusory and that the real effect of the Bill would bea 
complete reversal of the Osborne judgment. 

It must be borne in mind that the Labour Party have 
throughout taken up the position that the Osborne judgment 
must be completely reversed, that minorities in trade unions 
have not any rights at all, and that they should be forced to 
contribute towards the support of the Labour Party on the 
ground that if the Labour Party succeeds in passing a 
Minimum Wage Bill or an Eight Hours Bill all members of 
the union alike benefit from it—a most inadequate argument 
when it is well known that the Labour Party is as mucha 
political party as any other and spends the greater part of its 
efforts in passing or promoting Bills to which the minority 
violently object. 

Though the Government’s Bill does not profess to accede to 
this demand, it does so in fact. Thus it is laid down in the 
Bill that it shall not be necessary to secure a real majority of 
members of the union to sanction a political levy, but only a 
majority of those who care to vote. Now the political levy 
wus carried in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which 
has a total membership of 107,000, by only 5,000 votes to 
2,000, and this is not at all an exceptional case; in practically 
every case the same sort of thing occurs, for it is always 
possible for an energetic minority in the union to force its 
policy upon the apathetic or timid mass. Again, in the Bill 
it is laid down that the ballot must be secret, but the 
moment it has been taken all those who do not desire to 
contribute towards the political fund have to make applica- 
tion in writing for exemption, thereby showing at once which 
way they had voted. Again, it is laid down in the Bill that no 
man who obtains exemption from contributing towards the 
political fund shall incur any disadvantage by doing so in the 
withholding of benefits to him, &c.; but no trade unionist can 
sue for benefits according to the existing law, and the Govern- 
ment have refused to give him that power in this Bill, therefore 
any man who attempts to avail himself of exemption under 
the Bill will at once be regarded as a blackleg, and it will be 
possible for his executive to withhold benefits from him, as 
was done in the case of Mr. Osborne, and he would have 
absolutely no redress whatever. 

Another side of the case must not be lost sight of. In some 
trades, such as coal mining, it is absolutely impossible for a 
man to obtain employment unless he is a trade unionist; it 
is the demand of the trade-union leaders that every working 
man should be a trade unionist, and where they have been 
able to they have forced all men to join. 

The London Dock strike, for instance, was caused because 
one man was being employed who was not a trade unionist. 
Therefore among those trade unionists who do not wish to see 
their funds applied to the support of the Labour Party are 
thousands of men who joined trade unions voluntarily years 
ago, before the trade-union machine was captured by the 
Socialists and when there was no political levy, or who have 
been forced to join trade unions against their will. 

The deman1 of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues, 
then, is that these men shall be forced to join a trade union 
whether they like it or not, and, having been so forced, shall 
be compelled to pay the election expenses of politicians whose 
principles they abominate. Can tyranny go further ? 

The Government more discreetly have replied to the trade 
union leaders, “ We cannot admit your claim, but we will put 
you in such a position that you will be able to enforce it and 
no law court shall hinder you.” Because Unionist members 
have fought to insert proper safeguards for the liberties of the 
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dissentient minority in the Bill, an outcry has been raised in 
the Radical press that the Tory Party are attempting to 
« wreck trade unionism.” This outcry will miserably fail; it 
isnot the Taff Vale case over again, as the Radicals think. 
There is absolutely no enthusiasm in the breast of the average 
trade unionist that he should be compelled to pay the Labour 
Party’s election expenses. The Labour Party went to the 
country in 1910 with a great announcement that they were 
going for the complete reversal of the Osborne judgment; 
the result was that they lost three seats in Lancashire and 
came back generally in a much weaker position than they 
were before. Then they announced that they would get over 
the difficulty by having a voluntary levy; this has been an 
equally miserable fiasco, they having obtained about one-tenth 
of the money they expected. This, together with the extra- 
ordinary apathy which we have seen to prevail at trade-union 
ballots, shows that the present Labour Party have not got the 
enthusiastic support among trade unionists that they pretend, 
and that they are not able to replenish their party funds 
unless they are allowed to resort to methods of coercion. I 
am certain the action of Conservative members in taking a 
stand for the elementary principles of civil liberty will be fully 
endorsed by the country at large.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wo.tmer. 

{We agree with Lord Wolmer when he declares that the 
country will endorse the patriotic action of those Conservative 
members who, while anxious to preserve the just rights of the 
trade unions, have done their best to withstand the creation 
of a trade union tyranny of the most oppressive kind.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


(To tHe Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—The proceedings of the last sitting of the Standing 
Committee on the Trade Unions Bill deserve more considera- 
tion than they have received. Mr. W. Guinness moved a new 
clause providing in effect that there should be no immunity in 
respect of tortious acts committed otherwise than in further- 
ance of trade disputes. The object was to neutralize the 
recent judgment of the House of Lords, which has spread 
consternation throughout the country. The Attorney-General 
could not accept the clause; “the Act of 1906 represented 
the well-considered policy of the Legislature, and could hardly 
be looked upon as a controversial measure, for no 4ivision was 
taken on its third reading in the House of Commons.” The 
clause was rejected without a division. The Tory Party 
apparently “learn nothing.” They had not learned in 1906, 
and they have not yet learned in 1912, that they do not get, 
and have no chance of winning, the working-class vote which 
is controlled by the trade-union caucus. They have a large 
working-class vote, for the most part of men who are opposed 
to the tyranny of that caucus, and who look to the Tory 
Party to attain some measure of freedom from it. Straight 
and honest voting on the Bills of 1906 and 1912 would have 
retained, indeed largely increased, that vote. In view of the 
conduct of the Tory members in shirking divisions on these 
Bills, it is no wonder that Conservative employers and Con- 
servative working men are alike in despair.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. 





THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srectraror.”] 
Sir,—After reading Lord Hugh Cecil's letter appearing in 
your paper of December 14th on the subject of the rights of 
parents, it is difficult to understand that part of your foot- 
note in which you express dread of the destruction of parental 
responsibility. Responsibility is a trust resting on a person, 
a liability to be answerable to someone for sumething; and 
parental responsibility is a liability resting on a parent to 
answer to the community for the rights of his children. As 
Lord Hugh’s letter nowhere discloses that children have any 
rights at all, and deals with the rights only, and not the 
responsibilities, of parents, it is indeed difficult to understand 
your expressed dread of the destruction of parental respon- 
sibility. It is the enforcement by the National Society for the 
Prevention cf Cruelty to Children of parental responsibility of 
which Lord Hugh complains. 

When he says, “Anyone who reads Section 12 [of the 
Children Act 1908] will see that it is intended for the punish- 
ment of parents who from vice, cruelty, or callousness ill-treat 
or neglect their children,” he is stating one-half only of the 





section, viz., that which deals with the sins of commission. 
The other half of the section deals with the sins of omission, 
and is intended for the punishment of parents who “ neglect 
their children in a manner likely to cause them unnecessary 
suffering or injury to health (including injury to or loss of 
sight or hearing or limb or organ of the body, and any mental 
derangement),” and the section actually goes on to define 
“neglect,” and says that for the purposes of the Section “a 
parent or other person legally liable to maintain a child or 
young person shall be deemed to have neglected him in a 
manner likely to cause injury to his health if he fails to pro- 
vide food, clothing, medical aid, or lodging for the child.” 
A parent has no discretion as to whether he shall or shall not 
neglect a child; it was taken from him as long ago as 1868 by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of that year, Section 37 of 
which made a parent’s wilful neglect to provide medical aid for 
his child, being in his custody, under the age of fourteen 
years, a punishable offence, and the principle of neglect has 
been re-enacted with variations from time to time in the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act 1889, the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act 1894, the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act 1904, and finally in Section 12 of the Children 
Act 1908. 

When, therefore, Lord Hugh says, “ There is no sign that 
the law was ever intended to punish a parent who honestly 
and in good faith exercises his discretion in a foolish and 
mistaken manner”; and further, “ Again, the intention of 
Section 21 is only to deprive parents of the custody of their 
children in cases where by grave misconduct they have 
forfeited their parental rights ”—he is stating what is not the 
law. If a parent exercises his responsibility “in a foolish 
and mistaken manner”—this is taking Lord Hugh on his 
own ground—and the result is a “foolish and mistaken 
failure” to provide medical aid for his child, then he 
is guilty of neglect by virtue of Section 12; and under 
Section 21 custody of the child can and will be taken 
from him. Lord Hugh says, “Although it may be true 
that in particular instances (as possibly in the case of Alice 
Carter) harm may be done to a child through the folly of a 
parent, on the whole it is safer to trust to the judgment of an 
affectionate father or mother than to that of a society, &c.” 
The law of England, on the other hand, says that harm shall 
not be done to a child, which is a plain statement free from 
qualifications, and, if through the parent’s commission or 
omission there is even a likelihood of harm being done to the 
child, the parent may be deprived of custody. Parents have 
no rights whatever which can be exercised to the detriment of 
the health of their children. On the other hand, children have 
—under the Children Act 1908—a very valuable right, as 
against their parents and others, to health and happiness. 
From one end of Lord Hugh’s very long letter to the other 
there is not a word of this right of the children. We cannot 
but believe that an omission of a matter so vital in any dis- 
cussion of “parental rights” arises from accident and not 
from indifference to the rights of children unable to help 
themselves.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

F. P. Wurrsreap, Vice-Chairman. 

Central Office, N.S.P.C.C. 


(To tue Evrror ov tus “Srecrator,”’) 


Srr,—Let me begin by gratefully acknowledging Lord Hugh 
Cecil's recognition that the action of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in the Carter case 
arose from the best and kindest of motives. Much discussion 
can be put aside if we agree upon that point. The gist of the 
matter lies in your editorial remark :— 

“We very greatly dread the destruction of parental responsi- 

bility, and hold that the principles of action apparently adopted 
in this instance might easily develop into a hideous tyranny.” 
I am willing to admit such an eventuality to be a bare 
possibility, but very far from a probability. Public opinion 
would not stand hideous tyranny, even if those who are 
responsible for the Society’s action were inclined to be 
hideous tyrants. But neither in Lord Hugh's letter nor in 
your editorial remarks can I trace the slightest recognition 
that a child has rights as well as a parent. Surely you cannot 
maintain, as was held by a parent in a similar case to that 
under discussion, that if he, the parent, wishes it his child's 
sight must be for ever Jost, when a simple operation would 
prevent such a fearful catastrophe. 
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I have a knowledge, extending over sixteen years, of the 
Society’s work, and in the scores of thousands of cases we have 
had to deal with there have been only seven of the sort under 
discussion taken into the courts. Let me give, shortly, some 
details of four of them. 

(1) Boy, 10}, suffering from abscess in right hand and on 
right cheek; wasting away; two doctors said he must die if 
treatment was withheld ; removed to hospital by Society under 
order of court; boy’s life saved; returned to parents cured ; 
great gratitude of parents. (2) Cripple boy of 4, injury to 
spine; parents promised treatment, then refused to obtain it 
man prosecuted ; child sent to hospital ; returned completely 
cured. Mother has since taken two girls with crooked legs to 
hospital of her own accord, and these have been successfully 
treated. (3) Girl of 8, fell from donkey; dislocated elbow ; 
unattended; when asked, father said child was being attended 
by Lord Jesus Christ ; removed by order of court to hospital. 
Owing to lapse of time arm would not go back into proper 
place. After two months’ treatment false elbow supplied; 
child returned to parents, who willingly paid the whole of the 
costs. (4) Girl of 14; cataract; two specialists said she would 
be blind. Father refused operation, saying child was in God's 
hands. Removed by order of court; operation successful ; 
sight restored. 

These are illustrations of extreme cases where prosecution 
was necessary. I could fill a whole issue of the Spectator with 
similar striking cases which have been carried through by the 
Society without prosecution. If the views urged by you and 
Lord Hugh had obtained, all these children would to-day be 
handicapped to such an extent that by no possibility could 
they earn their own living, not to mention the lifelong 
suffering they would have had to endure. 

Being a parent, I am all for parents’ rights; but having 
once been a child, and having knowledge of the fearful 
suffering so many children have to undergo, I cannot allow 
that if @ parent decides in such away as to involve totally 
unnecessary suffering to a child, that then the child must suffer. 
Surely, Sir, that is taking a step backwards. Would anyone 
now apply that theory to the parent who decides that educa- 
tion is bad for his children? The State has interfered, and 
has said that parental discretion is not to be exercised in the 
direction of non-education; and surely the question as to 
whether a child is to go blind all its life or is to have its 
sight is more important even than education. 

We occasionally see reports of adults summoned for not 
providing medical attendance, and causing the death of 
people who are old enough to have had a will of their own. 
But these children for whom I plead are too young to urge 
their claim, nay, their right, to humane treatment. I send 
you some photographs of children, as we received them, and 
as they are now, with full histories of their cases. I long for 
the day when these children will be old enough to enter into 
such a correspondence as this, and to hear what they have to 
say as to their rights, which the Society has legally enforced 
on their behalf. I admit that this is a difficult question, 
and, like all such questions, it has two sides, if not more. 
But I beg and pray any who may express their views on the 
matter, not to push aside the whole future of the child in 
favour of the parent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Munden, Watford. A. HoLuanp- HIsperr. 

[We confess to being greatly moved by Mr. Holland- 
Hibbert’s letter. We fully recognize the rights of the child. 
We must not forget, however, that one of those rights is to 
enjoy the love and care of the parent, and these will not 
flourish if the parent is too lightly put aside by a Society, how- 
ever benevolent. Again, Mr. Holland-Hibbert writes as if the 
doctors are always right when they recommend operations, 
and the parents always wrong when they hesitate. Yet ex- 
perience shows that no such infallibility attaches to surgical 
science. An illustration is afforded by the letter which follows 
this. In truth it is a very difficult question—but not soluble, 
we are sure, by ignoring the parent’s wishes. That the Society 
has done admirable work we acknowledge without reserve, but 
even the best institutions are the better for honest criticism.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To raz Eprror or tae “Sprcrator.”’] 
S1r,—The letter of Lord Hugh Cecil reminds me of a case 
that was before me not long ago. A child of eight suffered 
from adenoids, and the Medical Officer to the Education 





Authority induced the parents to consent to an operation, 
which was duly performed. The effects of this operation were 
not satisfactory, and the medical officer again urged the 
parents to have the child submitted to a second operation, to 
which the father declined to give his consent. The assistant 
medical officer (a lady) induced the mother to have the chilg 
removed to the Infirmary whilst the father was at his work. 
On his return home he did not go forthwith and demand the 
return of his child, but acquiesced in what had been done 
rather than make any fuss. The operation was performed 
and the child died under the anzsthetic. But for the father’s 
acquiescence in what he considered practically a fait accompli, 
the case would most certainly have been manslaughter, and as 
it is it lies very close to the boundary of that crime. If the 
father’s rights over his child had not been wantonly dis. 
regarded the child would probably be now alive.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Coroner, 





TURKS AND MOHAMMEDANS. 

(To rue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—In the editorial note appended to Mr. Ameer Ali's letier 
in the Spectator of November 30th you say, “We cannot 
believe that any body of Englishmen desires the extermina- 
tion of the Turk, or even his expulsion from Europe as an 
individual” (the italics are mine). The Committee of the 
London All-India Moslem League would be grateful to you if 
you will state whether in the millennium that has been ushered 
in in Eastern Europe Turks as a community are banned, and 
it is only permissible for “individuals” to enjoy Europe's 
hospitality. If this is not your meaning, the Committee 
would like to know why England has not raised her voice 
against the massacres of the Moslem Serbs deposed to by an 
eye-witness and published in the Daily Chronicle of November 
12th, and the butchery by Bulgarian “irregulars” of the 
Turkish villagers, concerning which reports are now pouring 
in from unbiassed quarters? Is it due to the fact that the 
victims were not Christians ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of the extension of 
“the area of freedom and good government,” and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty blessed the crusade as “a just war.’ 
The hundred millions of the Mussulman subjects of the King 
are asking the question, how it is that these Ministers of the 
Crown do not now interfere to stop the extirpation of 
Mussulmans ? 

You speak, again, of the Turk being unfit to govern 
“European Christian provinces.” The Spectutor is usually 
so fair that we are surprised it has overlooked historical facts 
in pronouncing its hasty verdict. We ask you to consider 
the immense difficulties under which they have always 
laboured in their work of introducing law and order in 
their European possessions; the constant “ band” outrages, 
fiendishly designed and diabolically carried out with the 
deliberate object of provoking outrages that might serve as 
a pretext for European intervention, or bring about a war 
such as we have just witnessed, with all its slaughter and 
misery. Within the last hundred years Turkey has had to 
suffer from six wars (including the invasion by Greece in 
1896 and by Italy in 1910) at varying intervals of a few 
years, in none of which she was the aggressor. We beg you 
also to bear in mind that every time she showed the slightest 
sign of reform or progress her inveterate and implacable 
enemy has been down upon her with fire and sword. May 
we venture to ask would any Christian or European Power 
have been able to do better under these conditions in a 
Christian province? With Ireland as a standing rebuke, 
every Englishman ought to be chary of pronouncing the 
Turks to be unfit to govern Macedonia, with its fierce religious 
and racial hatreds fomented from abroad. 

People in England do not realize how deeply the heart of 
the Islamic world has been stirred by the misfortunes of 
Turkey and the injustice to which she has been subjected, 
nor the resentment which the open and avowed hostility of 
some of their British fellow-subjects towards Turkey has 
aroused among the Mussulmans of India. 

The Mussulman feeling of goodwill and loyalty to England 
is at a discount at this moment of wild exultation at the 
downfall of the Turkish power in Europe; but we feel sure 
the time will come when it will recover its proper value, and 
the extent of the injury caused by this unfortunate war to 
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British dominancy in the East will be understood and 
appreciated. 

To us it is a matter for sorrow that it should have been left 
to a foreign statesman to convey an indirect message of 
sympathy and hope to afflicted Turkey, and that England, the 
greatest Mussulman Power in the world, the “bulwark of 
{slam,” as it was called in a fit of exaltation by a prominent 
journal, should have maintained an attitude of antipathetic 
reserve. 

It still remains for England to help Turkey to build up an 
Empire which might and is certain to be a source of strength 
to her. 

We rely upon your usual fairness and courtesy to find a 
place for our letter in the next issue of the Spectator.—I am, 


Sir, &c., Mirza Kazim Hosaty, 


Hon. Secretary, 
London All-India Moslem League, 


Hillside, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 

[We meant and mean that Turkish rule in Europe (except 
for a time in and around Constantinople) is over, that it is 
well that it should be over, and that all well-wishers of the 
Turks will rejoice to see their rule confined to Asia. The 
history of the Ottoman Turk in Europe shows him utterly 
incapable of successfully governing European and Christian 
races. It is a great mistake for the Indian Moslem League to 
allow Mohammedanism to be identified with the Ottoman race. 
The Moslem faith is in no sort of way bound up with Turkish 
supremacy.—Ep. Spectator. | 





GERMANY AND THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
IN AFRICA. 
[To tue EpiTor or THe “ Srectator.” } 

S1r,—I have just seen a copy of your issue of November 2nd. 
In your article on “ The International Situation” you suggest 
that Germany should, in certain circumstances, become the 
owner of the greater part of Portuguese Africa. You do 
not state what you mean by “the greater part,” but if this is 
intended to include that portion of Portuguese East Africa in 
which Beira and Delagoa Bay are situated, I wish to offer a 
strong protest. Beira, as you are aware, is the natural port 
for a considerable part of Southern Rhodesia; and Delagoa 
Bay is the port for a part of the Transvaal. Consequently, if 
this piece of land ever leaves Portuguese hands, I would urge 
that it is the duty of British statesmen to consider no sacrifice 
too great to obtain possession of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cape Town, Nov, 22nd. F. L, Batpwiy. 

[Our correspondent is apparently not aware of, or has 
forgotten, the so-called “secret” treaty with Germany, under 
which it is agreed that if for any reason Portugal is unable to 
maintain her African colonies, Delagoa Bay and Beira are to 
become British. It may also be remembered that in assenting 
to the award which assigned Delagoa Bay to us we reserved 
the right to repossess it if Portugal ever gave up her posses- 
sion.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LORD CROMER ON DISRAELI. 
{To tux Epitor or tax “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Perhaps as good an answer as can be given to Earl 
Cromer’s reference to Disraeli as “this nimble-witted alien 
adventurer” is furnished by Lord Beaconsfield himself. The 
quotation is from ‘‘ Coningsby ” :— 

“He felt that he must be prepared for great sacrifices, for 
infinite suffering; that there must devolve on him a bitter in- 
heritance of obscurity, struggle, envy, and hatred, vulgar prejudice, 
base criticism, petty hostilities, but the dawn would break, and 
the hour arrive when the welcome morning hymn of his success 
and his fame would sound and be re-echoed.” 

Lord Beaconsfield’s principul assets were self-confidence 
and will-power. As a novelist he is hardly in the second 
rank, though he has succeeded in persuading a good many 
people to place him in the first. And by his showy but 
rather cheap foreign policy he has also succeeded in leading 
a still larger number of people to laud him as a great 
statesman. He is one of the very few men with an artistic 
temperament who have succeeded in politics, His flamboyant 
style and oracular manner were taken quite seriously by his 
supporters. But to others he was without sincerity; while 
to others, again, he has always been a complete mystery.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., A. Kiptine Common, 

Cocoa Tree, St. James's Street, S.W. 








TRAITS OF MACAULAY. 
{To tux Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—In your issue of November 16th I ventured to speak of 
Macaulay as an “extra good hater.” The justice of the com- 
ment is shown by the passage in which he said that Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, “ carried to her grave the reputation 
of being decidedly the best hater of her time,” with more to 
the like effect. In a condemnation of her, which I have to 
quote from memory, he speaks yet more strongly; she lived 
to be that most 
“abominable of human beings, an ancient crone at war with her 
whole kind, at war with her own children and grandchildren, rich, 
indeed, and great, but valuing riches and greatness only that she 
might brave public opinion, and indulge without restraint in her 
hatred against the living and the dead.” 
It was Charles Austin who, at Cambridge, initiated Macaulay 
in Liberalism; and, according to Sir G. Trevelyan, he was the 
only man who exercised “a dominant influence” over his far 
more famous disciple, towards whom to the last he assumed 
a candid friendly tone, as when he said to him: “ Macaulay, 
you always have by you some white and some black paint; 
when you describe a Tory you put on the black puint, 
and when you describe a Whig, the white.” Austin 
also spoke to me with strong disapproval of Macaulay's 
violent attack on Barére, quoted by Mr. Robertson in 
these columns (November 30th). Macaulay was a writer 
after Dr., Vaughan’s own heart, being at once Liberal and 
safe. Some of his pupils became great admirers of the 
historian and feeble imitators of his style. We tried to catch 
what may be termed his antithetical trick. In illustration of 
that trick I will quote a sentence characteristic in matter as 
well as in manner of that somewhat hectoring Cantab. 
“Cambridge had the honour of educating those celebrated 
Protestant bishops whom Oxford had the honour of burning.” 
Canon Ainger, when kindly looking over a proof of mine, 
came upon a quasi-Macaulayan antithesis, and asked if he 
might run his pen through it. He told me that he, too, had 
at one time caught this peculiarity of the great writer; but 
he had learnt by experience that now the general reader pre- 
fers something simpler (tempora mutantur, mutatur norma 
loquendi). It was mainly in view of Macaulay's mannerisms 
that Grote spoke to me of him as an extreme instance of the 
prevailing fault of latter-day writers—the fault of “straining 
after effect.” It is fair to add that, in Austin’s opinion, Grote 
himself went into the opposite extreme. Austin feared that, 
in consequence of the Greek historian’s indifference to style, 
as well as of his seeing everything through democratic 
spectacles, the English History of Greece has still to be 
written. One small trait of Macaulay bas still to be noticed. 
He habitually writes, “it should seem” where the common 
phrase would be “it would seem.” Why did he do this? 
One reason may have been that, being well versed in our 
Elizabethan classics, he must have known that Bacon some- 
times writes “shall” where we should now write “will.” But 
this is not all. The phrase “it would seem” is an anomalous 
one, the “ would” being a clumsy substitute for a qualifying 
“perhaps.” Might not Macaulay have maintained his own 
mode of guarding a proposition to be better? He might 
have contended that a wise man—d¢péviues, as Aristotle would 
have said—will, of course, see the proposition in question to 
be true; its truth should seem pluin to the man in the street 
and to “every schoolboy.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LIoNEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

P.S.—I am tempted to add that, having come upon the 
statement that Macaulay was wanting in “heart,” I sounded 
Austin on the subject. He denied the charge, but admitted 
that his old and admired friend had not the faculty of 
“attaching people to him” which some men have. The fact 
seems to have been that Macaulay overflowed with affection 
for his own family and for one or two especial friends, notably 
for Flower Ellis; but his innumerable acquaintances failed to 
penetrate what Goethe would have called the “ coat of mail” 
(Panzer) in which he had to enclose himself. Is it not alse 
possible that his devotion to the heroes of the past encroached, 
so to say, on his supply of love for good men of his own time ? 





“THE MAN IN THE STREET.” 
[To tue Eprror ov tur “Srectatun.”’)} 
Srr,—Last week you had occasion to quote Lord Haldane as 
saying, “ Remember how the man in the street looks upon the 
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Government.” It may perhaps be open to question whether 
at the end of the last century, when this speech was made, the 
particular expression. employed was in the same familiar use 
as it is to-day, when we hear it on all hands. The phrase is 
now without any doubt.a stock one, and I think I am right in 
adding that most persons would regard it as of quite modern 
coinage and currency, Such was my own impression until on 
the very day of your issue I came upon it in Charles Greville’s 
Mewmoirs, under date of March 22nd, 1831. Referring to an 
impending debate on the first Reform Bill and a possible 
majority against it, Mr. Greville says, “ Then. will come the 
‘question of a dissolution, which one side affirms will take place 
directly, and the other that the King will not consent to it, 
knowing as‘ the man in the street,’ as we call him at New- 
market, always does, the greatest secrets of kings, and being 
the confidant of their most hidden thoughts.” So the phrase 
was a well-known one. at least eighty years ago, and is here 
traced to a sporting origin. Can any of your readers throw 


further light upon this subject P—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Randolph Crescent, Maida Vale. 


CHARLES GREEN. 





PSALM XLV. ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “ Sprectator.”’} 
Srr,—The choice of Psalm xlv. (“Eructavit cor meum”’) for 
one of the proper Psalms appointed for Christmas Day 
(Matins) must appear to some who are joining in the service 
to be a matter requiring some explanation. Originally a 
marriage-song addressed to a king—a combination of the 
“encomium ” proper and the “ epithalamium,” it was probably 
admitted into the Canon as a model of a worthy marriage- 
song. It has been suggested that Ps. xlv. became one of the 
Psalms for Christmas Day because of the early choice of 
Heb. i. as the Epistle, and in this. epistle Ps. xlv. 7 is one of 
the texts quoted. But the choice of the Psalm may be better 
explained, I think, as due to a very early interpretation of 
verse. This verse is rendered in the Revised Version, “ My 
heart overfloweth with a goodly matter.” But the Vulgate 
has “ Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum,” an exact transla- 
tion of the Greek Bible, ’Efnpediaro 4 wapdia mov Adyov ayaldy. 
It was supposed in the early Church that the Verbum 


Bonum (the Adyos aya0ss) of the Psalm was none other 


than the Eternal Word. St. Augustine, in his “ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,” explained this verse as referring 
to the “ ineffabilis nativitas,” the Ineffable Nativity of our 
Lord. It is quite certain that the opening phrase of the 
Christmas hymn of Prudentius, “ Corde natus ex parentis, 
Ante mundi exordium,” is derived from the Vulgate render- 
ing of this verse. Translations of this Christmas hymn of 
Prudentius are still sung in our churches; for instance, “ Of 
the Father's love begotten” (“Hymns Ancient and Modern”) 
and “Of the Father's heart begotten” (English Hymnal, 
1906). In Julian’s “ Dictionary of Hymnology,” page 276, 
reference is made to other versions. What a marvellous 
specimen of primitive exegesis! A courtly poet’s exordium, 
“My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter,” has, through 
the misunderstanding of a Greek phrase (Adyos dyads), been 
explained to be the very words of the Father speaking of the 
Eternal Generation of the Son!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. A. L. MayHew. 





“THE BATTLE OF LIFE” AND SLOMAN’S. 
(To tux Eptror or tur “Sprrctator.’’} 
§1r,—In your interesting review of Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s “ The 
Battle of Life” (December 7th, page 969) reference is made to 
‘Sloman’s of Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. Allusion is also 
made to the idea that this “spunging house” (where debtors 
could. be legally detained by bailiff or sheriff’s officer) may have 
been Moss’s, to which Thackeray consigns Rawdon Crawley. 
Since the abolition in 1869 of imprisonment for debt, debtors’ 
prisons and “spunging houses” have alike disappeared ; but I 
should be glad of the opportunity of directing attention to 
the fact that Sloman’s is the “Coavinses” of Dickens's 
“Bleak House.” In this “spunging house” Harold Skim- 
pole (Leigh Hunt?) probably passed occasionally some of his 
days. In the late fifties I worked as a boy in an office in Took’s 
Court, the back premises of which adjoined and looked out on 
the garden of Sloman’s house of detention. The wall of the 
said garden or yard was surmounted by tall iron railings with 
their points curved inwards, so that escape was not easy. In 





i ) 
this enclosure the unfortunate debtors paced sadly up and 
down for exercise, guarded further by a large black dog. The 
site of Sloman’s is now covered by Imperial Chambers on the 
north side of Cursitor Street, nearly opposite the Apple Tree 
and Mitre. This public-house was rebuilt some years ago; 
the previous building bore on its fagade a large painting ot 
an apple tree with a bishop’s mitre in the centre. The local 
tradition of the period ascribed the painting to Morland. 
I wonder what has become of it? In Took’s Court at that 
time lived Snagsby (probably a Mr. Northcote?), from the 
window of whose house Mr. Tulkinghorn glanced across the 
court to the coffee-room of “ Coavinses,” and round the corner 
in Chancery Lane little Miss Flite (Jarndyce v. Jarndyce) 
might be seen playfully tapping the bewigged barristers oy 
the. shoulder with her umbrella. I frequently saw her, | 
think she lived in an attic in Chichester Rents, the window of 
which in spring and summer was gay with flowers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. J. Firzstumons. 

3 Avenue Road, Crouch End, N. 





PRAGMATISM AND POETRY. 
[To tux Epiror or tus “ Spectator."’] 
Sir,—A “pragmatical” poet is perhaps a contradiction jn 
terms; at any rate, a poet who embodies the principles of 
Pragmatism is still apparently to seek. It is true that Goethe 
put those principles in a nutshell when he wrote “ Was nutzbar 
ist, allein ist wabr,” but he does not seem to have developed 
the idea. It may therefore be of some interest to such of 
your readers as are Pragmatists, or at least admirers of the 
late Professor William James, to be reminded that they can 
call poetry to their aid. At the end of Tennyson's early 
volame of poems, published in 1830, are to be found the 
following verses, written, no doubt, with a reminiscence of 


Heraclitus :— 
of péovres. 
« All thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are true, 

All visions wild and strange ; 

Man is the measure of all truth 
Unto himself. All truth is change; 

All men do walk in sleep, and all 
Have faith in that they dream: 

For all things are as they seem to all, 
And all things flow like a stream. 


There is no rest, no calm, no pause, 
Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade, 
Nor essence nor eternal laws : 
For nothing is, but all is made. 
But if I-dream that all these are, 
They are to me for that I dream: 
For all things are as they seem to all, 
And all things flow like a stream.” 


This poem was not republished, and seems to be generally 
forgotten. It may therefore be worth while to recall it, as an 
example of that gift of poetic anticipation which enabled 
Tennyson also to foresee, in certain lines of “ Locksley Hall ”— 
too well known to need quotation—the triumphs of the airship 
and the aeroplane.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Wie. 





THE UNION JACK AND IRELAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.’’} 

Srr,—It having been decided that in the event of the Home 
Rule Bill becoming law the Union Jack is no longer to be the 
flag of Ireland, it would be interesting to know whether the 
cross of St. Patrick is to remain in the flag or not. If it is 
removed it will proclaim to the world that separation has 
actually taken place, in spite of the oft-repeated assurances of 
members of the Government to the contrary. If it remains 
it will daily proclaim a lie by implying that the flag is the 
flag of Ireland, though forbidden to be flown officially in that 
country. Which course will this embarrassed Government 
follow ?—I am, Sir, &., Winson Nosie. 





COUNTRY-HOUSE GAMES. 

[To tus Epirrorn or tue “Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—The article on “ Country-house Games” in the Spectator 
of December 7th reminds me of one we played on a wet day 
in my old home many years ago. As we wanted some 
exercise we went in a party to wander round the house, and 
under the guidance of M. d’Azelio (then Italian Ambassador 
in England) visited his room, where he showed us the private 
tea service and kettle he carried about with him, also a table 
whose legs unscrewed and could fold within. Nowadays this 
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luxury would be -thonght effeminate, and the show toy is 
machinery. I was taken not long ago in a country house to 
admire a laundry worked by electricity; the same power also 
made bread, besides lighting the honse and greenhouses.— 
Jam, Sir, &., Beatrix L, ToLuemacue. 





A NATIONAL RESERVE WEEKLY. 

[To tux Epistor or tus “ Sprcraror.”’] 
31n,—Is not the time ripe for the establishment of a weekly 
‘or at least a monthly) paper as the organ of the National 
Reserve? Such a publication would, I am sure, be very 
helpful in maintaining interest in the force, and could give 
practical aid in many ways. With 200,000 National Reservists 
enrolled, a circulation of 20,000 might reasonably be expected. 
Weare indebted to you for our being; may we look to you 
for such sustenance as a “ National Reservist” can give P—I 
am, Sir, &e., CoRPORAL. 
[Weare afraid that experience is against such special organs 
us our correspondent suggests. We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that if some of our great London or provincial dailies 
would give special attention to the National Reserve and 
further its interests, such paper or papers—for there is room 
for more than one—would find that they had come upon a 

valuable recruiting ground for readers.—Ep. Spectator. | 





TWO APPEALS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “Srecraror.” ] 


Sin,—At this season, when in our gratitude for peace and prosperity 
we feel we must pass on at least a small share of our good things, 
may we ask you to remember some of those who are not talked of 
and who are for the most part unfriended and unknown ?—the 
very poor girls and women; some out of work, many tempted, 
and others “ hard hit.” The pictures of the woes of the homeless 
are not fanciful, nor are the frightful dangers which lurk around 
the girl or woman who is friendless possible of exaggeration, We 
have dealt with cases which but for our help and protection at a 
critical moment would now be numbered among the wretched 
victims of the White Slave Traffic. We have taken girls out of 
the hands of the traders ; we have clothed, fed, and kept them, and 
afterwards found work for more than half the cases that have 
come into our hands. Girls and women from all parts who have 
found themselves in London without friends or homes have come 
to us for help. Many have had no money at all. 

We have now a second large and well-equipped house to be 
worked by the Church Army Sisters. Itis paid forand practically 
ready—indeed, though not formally opened, there are already 
some very remarkable cases within its doors who need instant 
help. We require one thousand pounds more to comfletely 
furnish and equip this house, also to keep it going for the first 
dificult year. This sum will be sufficient to complete the work. 
There is accommodation for nearly one hundred girls and women. 
Will your readers generously help us to open this house, and also 
to give the inmates both in the Great Tichfield Street Home and 
St. James’s Terrace, Paddington, a happy Christmas, which they 
could not have unless friends will think of them. Cheques may 
be sent to the Countess Brassey, 24 Park Lane.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Sypint pe 8. Brassey, 
Oxive CurisTiAn Macxkrirpy, 
Author of “ The Soul Market"’; Co-author 
of “‘ The White Slave Market.’ 
24 Park Lane, W. 





[To tHe Epiron oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow us through the medium of your columns to 
call the attention of the general public to the needs of the Gordon 
Hospital for Rectal Diseases, in the Vauxhall Bridge Road ? 

It is a small special hospital of thirty beds, For the last 
twenty-e’ght years it has been doing excellent work, the chief 
feature of which is that it provides for those who are unable to 
defray the expense of private treatment, but who are yet not 
suitable subjects for a general hospital. To this class of the 
community there is very little help extended, yet they often need 
it more than those belonging to the class below them. 

To meet such cases the hospital was established, and its Com- 
mittee expect all patients to pay on a graduated scale according 
to their means for their actual maintenance: all surgical and 
medical treatment is free. They are thus enabled to get every- 
thing they require and yet maintain their independence. 

We shall be only too glad to give any further information to 
anyone who may desire to take an interest in a most deserving 
institution, and any donations to the above fund will be gratefully 
wknowledged by ourselves or by the Secretary of the Hospital, 
Carl St. Amory, Esq., at the Gordon Hospital, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 8.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Henry Seron-Karr, Chairman. 
H. F. Witson, Vice-Chairman. 








NOTICE.—When 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to be in 


“Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 


expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY, 
—_——o—— 
THE WELL OF THE MAGI, A LEGEND 
OF REPHAIM. 





“A lantern unto my feet.” 





FEARFUL of Herod's cruel eyes, 
And doubtful of old prophecies, 
In hasting from Jerusalem 

To Bethlebem, 


The Wise Men, so the Arabs tell, 

Halted beside a little well— 

Their lodestar lost, the track grown dim— 
In Rephaim : 


When one, to give his camel drink, 

Stooping across the water’s brink, 

Saw, mirrored in its darkened flow, 
The star's white glow. 


It rose not to the starry height, 

But leading closely through the night 

Rested roof-high, a beacon mild, 
Over the Child. 


Lord, in our souls the world and doubt 
Have put Thy star's high radiance out ; 
Light us a lowlier lantern, meet 

For earth-worn feet. 


Our years have taught us no sure way; 
Our wise men’s wisdom halts astray ; 
Lead us, O Child, to find Thy star 
Where children are. 
GrorGr ENGLEHEART. 


BOOKS. 


— 
THE POETRY OF COLERIDGE.* 

THE edition of Coleridge’s Complete Poetical Works, prepared 
by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and published by the 
Clarendon Press, includes some poems and versions of poems 
which are not to be found in any of the earlier editions. The 
new poems are of slight importance in themselves; only six 
are of any considerable length, an inseription for a seat, a 
translation from Guarini, a schoolboy poem, and three 
humorous pieces. To these we must add a number of 
epigrams, jeux d’esprit, fragments, and metrical experiments, 
forty-six in all, and rarely exceeding half-a-dozen lines in 
length. Coleridge, we may remark in passing, was not dis- 
tinguished for his humour, and he did not possess any 
measure of that light causticity of phrase which is implied 
by the word esprit. The new material, with the exception of 
the fragments and metrical experiments, is thus of slight 
importance; but it is only right, at the same time, that it 
should be included in any edition which professes to be 
complete ; while, in the case of the fragments and metrical 
experiments, even when they are only a few lines, mere notes, 
broken and interrupted melodies, their inclusion must be 
accounted pure gain. The chief value of this edition is that 
it gives us an exhaustive summary of various readings; and 
prints, as well as the accepted texts, some of the first drafts 
of poems from manuscripts in the British Museum and in 
private collections, or from Coleridge’s notebooks. The 
diligence of the editor in this matter has placed every lover 
of Coleridge under an obligation to him. As he writes in his 








preface,— 

“ Fow poets have altered the text of their poems so often, and 
so often for the better, as Coleridge. He has been blamed for 
‘writing so little, for deserting poetry for metaphysics and 
theology ; he has been upbraided for winning only to lose the 
‘prize of his high calling.’ Sir Walter Scott, one of his kindlier 
censors, rebukes him for ‘ the caprice and indolence with which he 
has thrown from him, as if in mere wantonness, those unfinished 





oetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest 





agreement with the wiews therein expressed or with the mode of 


* The Complete P 
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scraps of poetry which, like the Torso of antiquity, defy the skill 
of his poetical brethren to complete them.’ But whatever may 
be said for or against Coleridge as an ‘inventor of harmonies,’ 
neither the fineness of his self-criticism nor the laborious diligence 
which he expended on perfecting his inventions can be gainsaid. 
His erasures and emendations are not only a lesson in the art of 
poetry, not only a record of poetical growth and development, but 
they discover and reveal the hidden springs, the thoughts and 
passions of the artificer.” 


Nothing, of course, could be less like “the Torso of 
antiquity ” than, say, Kubla Khan or Christabel. Even the 
most complete of Coleridge’s poems lacks form and definite 
outline; or, as we have said with reference to The Ancient 
Mariner in a previous article, in “the spontaneous succession 
of images, following one upon another without apparent 
relation and yet with apparent appropriateness, we have 
before us precisely the same incoherence which is usual in 
dreams,” that is to say, his work has a nebulous and not an 
organic unity. Beéautiful as his work is, and those who have 
once come under the spell never again become quite free from 
its enchantment, we must praise it for those qualities 
which are peculiar to it, and which constitute its genius, and 
not for any other qualities which it either lacks entirely, or 
does not possess in any eminent degree. It was not caprice, 
wantonness, or indolence which rendered Coleridge incapable 
of finishing such poems as Kubla Khan. The reason lies, 
rather, partly in the nature of his material, and partly in the 
¢character of his mind. The material is not drawn from 
reality, and the mind is incapable of any constructive imagina- 
tion. Gray, struggling against the rigid forms of his age, 
using the conventional epithets of “ poetic diction,” masters 
them by the sheer intensity of his imagination, and achieves a 
concrete and definite image in lines so musical that they seem 
to embody the last felicities of sound. Coleridge could never 
have written lines of such generous warmth and richness as :— 

* Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime, their starry fronts they rear, 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear.” 
Their effect is immediate and complete. But perhaps, also, 
Coleridge would not have wished to write them. His genius 
is always rare, fine, delicate. 
“T saw a cloud of palest hue, 
Onward to the moon it passed ; 
Still brighter and more bright it grew 
Till it reached the moon at last. 


Then the cloud was wholly bright 
With a rich and amber light.” 


At first sight it may seem that the two passages should not 
be compared with each other; the passage from Gray contain- 
ing a complex of images, and that from Coleridge a simple 
image. But if, for a moment, we think away the material 
content of both passages and consider the sound alone, we 
perceive the mass and solidity of Gray’s lines and the swiftness 
and fluidity of Coleridge’s, and find, too, that the distinction is 
not caused by the metrical differences, but almost entirely by 
the management of consonantal and vowel sounds. The 
genius of both consisted in these refinements, which, since 
they have little or nothing to do with rhythmical or metrical 
effects, escape the ordinary ear. The faults of both are suffi- 
ciently obvious; indeed, if the comparison be at all unfair to 
Coleridge, it is because the quotation from Lewti contains a 
fault in the first line, and a glaring fault, while that in the 
third line of the other example is partially avoided by the 
eaesura. Sibilants, the blemish in Gray's line, are a fault 
inherent in the material as far as our language is concerned, 
and to render it more apparent we have dropped the beautiful 
plural forms like “ shoon” and “ primrosen.” The lines which 
we have italicized, however, are those to compare. ‘Then, let 
us insert the sense into the sound again, and we perceive 
at once how closely the development of the sense is 
paralleled by that of the sound. “Sublime their starry 
fronts they rear,” the image is attained and fixed; but 
in “Still brighter and more bright it grew” we seem to 
watch it dilating. The comparison might be continued with 
vegard to other aspects, but we are content to suggest it. The 
quality of sound in Coleridge’s work, and he described himself 
as “an epicure in sound,” is the quality to which we desired 
to draw attention; it is in his management of vowel sounds, 
by which he attains an extreme fluidity, that his characteristic 
excellence is to be found. Sometimes Gray approaches this 





fl idit . li . “ = 
a", re — like “ Youth on the prow and pleasure at the 
“ Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air,” 

but fluidity is scarcely his aim. Coleridge, on the other hand 
never approaches to the massive arrangement of consonantal 
sounds which makes Gray’s poetry so impressive; he remains 
always rare, fine, and delicate. At the best his management 
of consonants lacks variety and weight, as in the beautify] 
lines on the nightingale :— 

“That crowds, and hurries and precipitates 

In fast, thick warble his delicious notes.” 
At the worst it is thin. Little, hurrying melodies, elfin dances 
full of that delicate music which rain makes rippling in narrow 
clefts and channels, such passages come continually, and a 
little wilfully into his work. It is the fluidity of sound, and 
the unreality, the clear transparence of the images that 
enchant us. Compare him, not with Gray, but with Words- 
worth, who, at his best, is a kind of English Lucretius, ang 
these qualities become the more marked from being seen 
under another aspect. Take Dejection and place it beside 
Wordsworth’s Immortality ode. The lines which stand out in 
Coleridge’s work are those describing 
“the New-moon winter-bright ! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(With swimming phantom light o’erspread 

But rimmed and circled by a silver thread).” 
They are the most beautiful lines ; the gravest and deepest are 
the seven beginning, “ It were a vainendeavour.” Wordsworth 
is at his greatest when he gets beyond the shows of things, 
when his thought is bare; then it is that his verse gains the 
solemnity of Lucretius and thrills with ecstasy, brooding over 
eternal abysses. He sees the severity of night’s beauty, not 
its graces. Turn from Coleridge and Wordsworth back again 
to Gray, and it should be evident at once how much closer he 
stands to the fine and consciously artistic schools of Provence 
and Sicily than those two later poets, who founded what, for 
some unknown reason, we call the Romantic School. After 
this kind of examination we shall see Coleridge in a new light. 
However delicate and attenuated his poetical genius may 
have been, it is a genius which owes nothing to any of his 
predecessors, which is peculiar to himself, which sought and 
attained a perfect medium of expression, and is, in consequence 
imperishable. How much this success owed to curious experi- 
ment, Mr. E. H. Coleridge’s edition, a most scrupulous and 
admirable piece of work, may be sufficient to prove. 





THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM* 
Mr. SAROLEA, the editor of Everyman and head of the French 
Department in Edinburgh University, has written a book of 
absorbing interest on the relations of Great Britain and 
Germany. He bas a style which moves freely and easily, 
and we cannot do better than commend this book to the 
attention of all who wish to understand (in a very broad 
survey, of course) the historical facts and national psychology 
condition the rivalry between Great Britain and 
Germany. We do not by any means always agree with 
Mr. Sarolea. The reader will not have turned many pages 
of the book before he perceives the reason: Mr. Sarolea 
thinks in large, and speculates in a manner which comes 
naturally to an extraordinarily active mind, and to a 
memory never at fault for glib historical illustration. 
The qualities of his book which fascinate frequently involve 
challenge. His speculations and predictions, however (one of 
which, the vision of a future German suzerainty of the Balkans, 
seems to be already falsified by the effects of the Balkan War), 
do not in any way react upon his reading of the present relations 
between Great Britain and Germany. This reading is con- 
vincing in every way, and although it is in all essentials a 
condemnation of the German demeanour—demeanour we say 
purposely rather than policy—we are not without hope that 
such a book as this might have its effect even in Germany. 
For the Germans, as sensible and experienced men of the 
world, do not in the least object to plain speaking. What 
they do dislike and mistrust is anything that is capable of 
being construed as a cunning attempt to throw dust in their eyes. 
All offers to stereotype the present situation by a reduction of 
armaments, even though the proposal be as transparently 


which 





* The Anglo-German Problem. By Charles Sarolea, D.Ph., D,Litt., F.B.S. 
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72 
honest (to ourselves) as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s, fill 
them with suspicion. And here we sympathize with them ; for 
an ambitious nation that notoriously wants more power than it 
bas got cannot be expected to welcome proposals that would 
keep it within a chalked line in the name of peace. It is a 
remarkable fact that during the last year in which the British 
Government have spoken very plainly—which does not mean 
Jess courteously—Anglo-German relations have greatly im- 
proved. There is no harm, then, in plain speaking. Other 
yeasons Why Mr. Sarolea might be iisiened to in Germany are 
that he is not by birth an Englishman, and that he has 
already won the ear of German political students, having 
been praised by Dr. Delbriick as a thoroughly competent 
foreign observer of German affairs. Mr. Sarolea says of 
himself :— 

“Tf, then, I cannot pretend that I am completely impartial in 
this controversy, I may at least say that I am writing as a true 
friend and admirer of the German people. Indeed, it is because I 
have learnt to admire the German people that I have also learnt 
to detest the Prussian spirit, which is the very negation of what- 
ever is noblest and purest in the German genius. A Fleming by 
birth and a Dutchman by origin, I have perhaps as good a right 
to call myself a pure Teuton as most Nationalist Prussians who 
nave an abundant admixture of Slav blood in their veins. I spoke 
a German dialect in the nursery, In my youth I nearly ruined 
my eyesight by reading Gothic script and German classics in 
those hideous editions, cheap and nasty, which have done so much 
to improve popular culture across the Rhine. I have revelled in 
German poetry, I have drunk at the fountain of German philosophy 
and theology. I may therefore claim to speak with some under- 
standing and with genuine sympathy.” 

The first point to be noticed about German colonial 
ambitions is that they are of quite recent date. It is absurd, 
therefore, to pretend that Great Britain has “stood in the 
way” of Germany, who did not bethink herself of a colonial 
empire till the savage world was already pegged out in claims. 
To the end of his career Bismarck would not have colonies, 
and he actually encouraged France to take up new areas in 
North Africa, feeling certain that she would burn her fingers 
there. If Spain and Portugal became colonizers too early in 
their career, and Great Britain and France at the right 
moment, Germany began too late. But whose fault was this 
but her own ? Mr. Sarolea illustrates Germany’s position by 
that of a private investor, who speaks as follows :— 

“I may bitterly regret that twenty years ago I had not the 

money or the energy or the foresight to invest in the develop- 
ment of the Argentine, or that I did not buy an estate in Canada, 
which in those early days I might have got for a hundred pounds, 
and which to-day would be worth hundreds of thousands. But 
that. is no reason why I should hate the present possessors of 
landed property in the Far West or in the Far South. That is 
xno reason why I should wish to dispossess them of land which 
they have legitimately acquired, whether they owe it to their 
luck or to their pluck, to favourable circumstances or to their 
initiative and perseverance.” 
If proof of the backwardness of Germany in acquiring a 
Colonial Empire were needed it may be found in the fact that 
it was not till early in this century that a separate Colonial 
Office was instituted. Mr. Sarolea says :— 

“Even after 1870 Germany might have carved for herself exten- 
sive possessions in Africaand Asia. She was the paramount Power 
in European politics, and she might easily have achieved what 
France, what even little Belgium, were enabled to acuieve. The 
Conference of Berlin which in 1884 partitioned Africa might have 
registered a German colonial triumph, as the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878 registered her political triumph. Germany surrendered the 
Congo Free State without foreseeing its future. She surrendered 
Indo-China and Madagascar to France. In the ’eighties German 
emigrants were still leaving the Vaterland in hundreds of 
thousands. If at that time the tide of German emigration 
had been systematically directed towards South Africa, the 
South African Commonwealth to-day would have been German.” 
Mr. Sarolea remarks most truly that British jingoism is 
absolutely dead. Both political parties talk of nothing but 
“social reform”; nobody wants more territory. If we could 
find any part of the world that could be transferred to the 
keeping of Germany without outraging the wishes of the 
inhabitants Englishmen would be delighted to see that trans- 
ference effected. In no commercial sense can Great Britain 
be said to have stood in the way of Germany. At least all the 
German Protectionist economists will tell you that British 
Free Trade has been in a large measure the means of German 
industrial expansion. 

Mr. Sarolea believes that Germany will never advance 


securely until she gives up imaginary grievances and recog- 
nizes that the causes of her disappointments lie within her 


own borders. What Germany chiefly needs, in Mr. Sarolea’s 
judgment, is a new way of political life—an abandonment of 
the reactionary spirit and practice. According to his view 
modern German life has the elements of a tragedy. Prussia 
rules all Germany, yet the Prussians have less than any 
Germans the urts of legislating and negotiating. True, they 
have energy, resolution, and a businesslike method, but if the 
other Germans had more initiative and power of co-operation 
they would no longer allow the Prussians to act as factor 
to the whole German nation. The Prussians have the 
aggressiveness of the parvenu. Meanwhile German litera- 
ture, German philosophy, and the German moral character 
have waned from their great classical period and show 
smaller signs of revival as the commerce of the nation 
grows continually greater. Theological professors are 
audacious in destructive criticism, but betray the meekness of 
lambs in the presence of the genuinely obsolete superstitions 
of a narrow political autocracy. Protestantism loses ground 
to Roman Catholicism. Although there is much truth in this 
summary we think that Mr. Sarolea exaggerates the political 
strength of the Roman Catholic Centre. A German Chan- 
cellor governs with whatever majority is available; he would 
govern with a socialistic one if none other were forthcoming, 
but that, as Socialists know only too well, would not mean 
that his legislation would be socialistic. To use the “black” 
voting strength as the greatest convenience of the moment is 
not to admit that he would be unable if necessary to resist the 
full power of the Roman Catholics. The failure of Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf seems to have flavoured all Mr. Sarolea’s thoughts 
on this subject too strongly. 

If Mr. Sarolea does not find colonies for Germany he may 
be excused on the ground that he does not think the discovery 
would be for Germany's good. He says:— 

“Tf the Germans do not possess the capacity of colonizing—that 

is to say, of assimilating other races—the sooner they give up 
their Imperial ambitions the better for them. For these ambi- 
tions can only land in disastrous failure. The Germans have 
proved that they are a great people. But they have also proved 
that they are not an Imperial people. Tho Pan-German ideal is 
a delusion, The present German Empire has already reached its 
utmost capacity of expansion. The annexation of any new 
nationality would be like the inoculation of a poison into the 
German body politic. The conflicting ideals of Poles and Danes, 
Alsatians and Hanoverians, of Protestant and Catholic, of North 
and South, already render it increasingly difficult to carry on the 
business of government, and the unity of the empire can only be 
maintained artificially by autocracy and bureaucracy, Any 
further annexation, any further move in the direction of Pan- 
Germanism would bring about the disintegration and absorption 
of the German Empire.” 
It is perfectly true that Germans tend to lose themselves in 
other civilized nations. It is quite impossible, for example, 
to trace German influence in the United States at all com- 
mensurate with the number of German immigrants, But 
surely if Germany acquired, say, a part of the Portuguese 
and Belgian colonies in Africa it would be a different 
matter altogether. Although Mr. Sarolea rules out China as 
lost to Germany, he does see a future for her in Asia Minor, 

The only thing we regret in this candid yet generally polite 
book is a rather too cavalier treatment of the German 
Emperor. This will lose Mr. Sarolea some sympathy in 
Germany, where it would be most profitable. For the rest 
the book is a delightful and romantic study of the psychology 
of a powerful but angular people trying to win their way 
through to success in a difficult world. 





LIFE OF GEORGE TYRRELL.* 


Tus fascinating book falls into two parts, an autobiography 
bringing the story of Tyrrell’s life down to the year 1584, 
and a history of the circumstances leading to its tragic 
close, told by his friend, Miss Petre. Each portion hus an 
interest of its own which will appeal to different readers 
according to their bent. Of the autobiography the editor 
remarks in her preface that it has more affinity with the 
Confessions of St. Augustine than with the Apologia of 
Cardinal Newman, being written not “for self-justification 
in the eyes of the world, but for self-accusation in the eyes 
of himself and another.” A candid reader will agree that 
while it cannot come into competition with the Confessions 
in point of brilliance of style or vividness of narrative, it 
does not fall below that masterpiece in the sincerity of its 
By M. D. Petre. 2 Vols, 
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self-discloswre, and may even be thought to excel it in the 
keenness of its self-analysis. 

It is impossible in a short review to follow the writer 
into the detail of his pilgrim’s progress; but a few salient 
points may be indicated. He describes his school-days as 
a period of incorrigible idleness, his talents being mainly 
devoted to outwitting his teachers. He attributes this folly 
partly to his innate impatience of control and his disgust at 
having the successes of his more brilliant elder brother 
continually beld up before him as an incentive, but also, in 
part, to the fact that lessons were not made interesting to him. 
On the other hand, he was always ready to spend time and 
trouble on little feats of mechanism, contriving means to 
ends and ends for means, an early example of his innate love 
of system. The first impulse to escape from this unprincipled 
way of life came from a visit paid, at the suggestion of a 
school friend, to the “ritualistic” church in Dublin. The 
original attraction, he tells us, was a “soupgon of wickedness 
or, at least, of paradox,” but as he found it necessary to defend 
the “ritualistic” practices against attacks from his mother 
he began to study them, and so grew interested in the system. 
To this love of consistency and coherence in his notions he 
traces his first effort at self-mastery. He realised that he 
could not throw himself into the church system and defend it 
mentally while denying it in life and practice. 

“My knowledge of Catholic ideals made me desire moral reform, 
though I had no definite reason heyond the wish to be in entire 
harmony with the system I was interested in. I wrote a letter to 
my worst companion, breaking off intercourse, and dissociated 
myself from the looser set at school. I also determined while in 
this state that I would enter the service of the Church and give my 
life me: the cause of religion: though I did not clearly see my way 
to it.” 

One might hesitate to believe in the accuracy of Tyrrell’s 
recollection as to the large part played in his early reforma- 
tion by purely intellectual considerations did not his later 
history furnish examples of the same characteristics. The 
child was father of the man; and we find the story of his 
first church membership repeated over again when, without 
any deep conviction but with a strong hope that a new system 
should do more for him, or rather with him, than the old had 
done, he threw himself into the Society of Jesus. 

“T had thought of the Society already in my own mind for two 
reasons. First, because I wanted to live wholly for the Catholic 
cause, and I believed the Society worked for it, per fas et nefas; 
secondly, because I thought that no other religious order would 
have me. ...I cared primarily for the cause, and regarded my 
own perfection as a disagreeable but necessary condition ; for I 
felt that God would not write with a foul pen, even were He going 
to throw it aside for ever after using it. ... So faras my personal 
sanctification was concerned, my whole drawing was towards the 
Benedictines, or Franciscans, or monks proper. It was not for 
that, principally, that I came to the Society; and all along I 
suffered their spiritual doctoring (rather than sought it or admired 
it) simply as a condition I had inadvertently let myself in for. 
This explains much of my after relations with the Society.” 

Tyrrell’s early attraction to the coherency of a system as 
the one possible means of arriving at truth is explained by the 
early breakdown of his faith in what, as a child, he had been 
taught about God. His reason developed before his imagina- 
tion; and the anthropomorphic God of the Old Testament 
stories he had always found incredible. Consequently his 
“wish to believe” could find no other object than a visible 
church. Irish Protestantism he knew too well for it to have 
any attraction. Ritualism quickly disgusted him with its 
obvious insincerities. In the Roman services, despite much 
that repelled his taste, he found a sense of reality. “Here 
was the old business, being carried on by the old firm, in the 
old ways; here was continuity that took one back to the 
catacombs; here was no need of, and therefore no suspicion 
of, pose or theatrical parade.” In an interesting passage he 
contrasts his religious development with Newman's. Newman’s 
Catholicism stood on the firm basis of theism. “I, in my dark 
and crooked way, almost began with Catholicism, and was 
forced back, in spite of myself, to theism, practical and specu- 
lative, in the effort to find a basis for a system that hung in 
mid-air save for the scaffolding of mixed motives which 
made me cling to it blindly, in spite of the deep-down sense 
of instability.” It was no doubt this long and painful journey 
which he bad been compelled to make, out of sbeer unbelief, 
through various systems, down to the bed-rock of faith in 
God, which when his human sympathies had been aroused, as 
they were by his association with Dolling, gave him the unique 





Lr 
power he afterwards displayed, of saving the faith in God of 
many who had lost their hold upon this or that system, 
is The large section of the autobiography dealing with 

'yrrell’s experiences in the Jesuit Society is interesting, ang 
may even be profitable to the Society itself if they care 
enough for “converts” to look at things from their point of 
view. Miss Petre tells us that some things have already been 
modified. The story of the slow breach with the Society is 
already familiar to most people, at least in its externals, ang 
need not here be recapitulated ; but it is important for the justi. 
fication of Tyrrell to understand that he always regarded the 
Society as possessing only one essential principle, a spirit 
of adaptability to the special needs of the Church in any age, 
and he is always contrasting this “vital flexible” principle of 
Ignatius with the “ frangar non flectar” policy of the existing 
Society. “The most ‘liberalizing’ order ever conceived has 
become the one block ,in the way of the Church’s expansion,” 
chiefly by setting its own traditions against the interests of the 
Church at large. Tyrrell points to a conspicuous instance in 
the behaviour of the Society when Leo XIII. issued the 
encyclical Aeterni Patris, prescribing the study of the text 
of Aquinas. The Congregation passed decrees expressing 
obedience; but “ever since it has been the work of the 
Society’s ‘loyal’ professors to prove that though the Pope 
said Aquinas, he meant Suarez.” Of course, Tyrrell’s attempt 
to liberalize the Jesuit studies was much more drastic than 
Pope Leo’s. He raised the fundamental question “ What is 
dogma?” and repudiated the idea of “revealed theology” 
by distinguishing between faith, “the work of God's spirit 
in man,” and orthodoxy, “the work of man’s mind reflecting 
on God’s work.” He held that Newman’s attempt to work 
“the static idea of a deposit” and “the dynamic idea of 
development ” into one system had failed; and that theology 
and religion must henceforth be discriminated, though they 
are as inseparable as “form and matter.” This distinction is 
the basis of what has come to be known as Modernism; and it 
was for this distinction in itself, and for the relegation of 
theology to a place below religion, that Tyrrell suffered expul- 
sion from tiie Jesuit Society and excommunication from the 
Church of his adoption. His general position is put quite 
plainly in a letter to Cardinal Ferrata :— 

“T believe sincerely in that revelation which constitutes the 
proper object of Catholic and Christian faith. I accept the Church 
and her saints as my guides in faith and morals. If, however, you 
ask me about theology and ethics; that is, about the science of 
Faith and the science of Morals; about the efforts of uninspired 
and ordinary men like myself to translate revelation into the 
language of philosophy, living or obsolete, I confess that I regard 
such matters, not indeed with indifference or as unimportant, but 
as pertaining to the jurisdiction of science and natural reason 
It is enough that I hold the faith of Simon Peter, no less and no 
more.” 

Those who are interested in understanding the grounds and 
consequences of this fundamental distinction will find the 
editor’s analyses of Tyrrell’s various books not a little helpful ; 
and they are further illustrated by a large selection of letters 
to Baron von Hiigel and other leaders of the movement. One 
conviction at least they will carry away, that Tyrrell’s aim 
throughout was thoroughly unselfish. He wished to save 
Jesuitism in a modern world for the sake of the whole 
Catholic Church; and he wished to save the Church for the 
sake of the world. It seemed to him that both the larger 
and smaller societies were feeding themselves and not the 
flock; and when he rebelled against authority it was in the 
spirit, and sometimes too much in the language, of Amos 
rebuking the priests of Bethel or John the Baptist warning 
the Pharisees. 





PROFESSOR ELTON ON ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
Proressor Exton describes his work as “a review, a direct 
criticism, of everything I can find in the literature of fifty 
years that speaks to me with any sound of living voice.” It 
is not therefore a history of literature, except by accident; 
it is a record of preferences, arranged in order of time, a 
personal view of a multitude of writers great and small. 
Obviously the value of such a work must depend upon three 
conditions: the width and catholicity of the author's reading, 
the soundness of his critical organon, and, most of all, the 
vitality of his appreciation. Of the first there is no doubt. 


By Oliver Elton, Two vols, 





* A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, 
Londen; Edward Arnold. (2ls, net.) 
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professor Elton is immensely well read in his subject. Of 
the second we leave our readers to judge for themselves from 
the following confession of artistic faith :— : 

“All these species are equally good, if the work is equally 
qell done, and in all it can be well done. Art may or may not be 
for art’s sake, if it only is art. It must work under the law of 
peauty, even if it is not deliberately made for that end; or it is 
cast into the oven. No good intentions—ethical, intellectual, or 
other—can either save or damn it. Above all, no artistic good 
intentions, if not realized, can save it. Ita aim and theme may be 
anything that will admit of its working under the law. What 
aims and themes really admit of that obedience, or have ensured 
it, can only be judged by the event, that is, by the execution.” 
That seems to us an admirably sane and candid statement. 
But the third condition, vitality of appreciation, is the most 
remarkable feature of a remarkable book. Through more than 
eight hundred closely printed pages the writer’s clarity of 
judgment and power of enjoyment never flag. He gives us 
closely reasoned criticism, every step thought out, every 
sentence a fresh effort of appraisement. The gusto of the 
book is infectious. The reader lays it down with a new zest 
for literature—a unique achievement for a volume of literary 
history. The manner of writing is worthy of the matter. 
Epithets—always a snare to the critic—are skilfully chosen, 
and he is curiously happy in his images. Shelley called 
himself “a dying lamp, a falling shower, a breaking billow.” 
“But even this is only balf a description,” says Professor 
Elton ; “it does not tell us that Shelley and his poetry are 
also like a beacon, or a fruitful rain, or a radiant sea.” And 
how excellent is this on the strange Doppelginger in 
Manfred, 

“who is sometimes as near to Byron, and as like him, as his 
shadow thrown upon the wall, and sometimes a huge disnatured 
image of him, like the same shadow thrown upon the mist.” 

A perfect image is one of the delicacies of good criticism. 

Professor Elton sees very clearly the origins of what we call 
the Romantic Movement and its debt to the eighteenth century. 
From it it drew the impulse of criticism, the use of the stuff 
of learning and science, the revival of the imagination, which 
had begun in the prose of Gibbon and Burke. The 
movement, when it attained its full power, he defines as “the 
convalescence of the feeling for beauty,” a feeling enriched 
from many sources. “ First of all, the senses of the artist are 
regenerated ; this is at the bottom of everything. Secondly, 
his renewed perceptions of the face of living nature are 
attended by a vision of humanity, a new passion and humour, the 
expression of whichis brought under the laws of beauty. Thirdly, 
this new knowledge and self-knowledge are read in the light 
of new ideas; philosophical conceptions and visions invade 
literary art, and are brought under its law.” Hence his 
definition of the movement is very wide, including what he 
calls the “prose of doctrine,” the Scottish philosophers, 
Godwin, Cobbett, and Paley, as well as the romantics proper. 
Some of his more interesting comments are concerned with 
the lesser people, who as a rule only emerge in a history of 
literature to be the subject of a few conventional phrases. 
It is quite fair, for example, to say of Maepherson with his 
Ossian that he “invented a new melancholy. His prose has 
no depth or fulness, but a sad, veiled delicacy of its own.” 
He does justice to the neglected genius of Maturin, the 
author of Melmoth, and Hogg’s wonderful Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner. On Cobbett, Peacock, the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly reviewers, and the small fry of criticism he is as 
cound and enlightening as on the greater names. But it is by 
his treatment of the greater names tbat a historian and critic 
of literature is commonly judged, so we propose to confine 
ourselves to giving examples of Professor Elton’s attitude 
towards the di majores of the movement, 

He explains rightly the classical quality of Burns’s work. 
Burns has no romance, “no sense of wonder beyond his 
easy shudder at the ghostly and supernatural.” This, we think, 
is true on the whole, but there are exceptions, such as :— 

“The white moon is setting behind the white wave.” 


He finds the essence of Burns in “ the freedom of the natural 
soul.” 

“There is nothing new or mysterious in Burns except his 
perfection, and even here the secret is an open one; it is his 
power to represent everything, every feeling as it comes, and just 
as it is, and to have done with it. In saying that he is a classic, 
we do not mean merely that he has left verse that endures, though 
that is true; nor that he owes something to the narrowly classical 
echool of Pope, though that is true also; but rather that he 








reminds us of the antique: that he represents real life and feeling 
with the clearness, rightness, and beauty of the antique.” 

He also points out how little dependent Burns is upon dialect 
in the narrow sense. Some of his best poetry contains no 
word that really needs translation, though he manages to keep 
a Doric flavour. On Scott, both his poetry and his prose, 
Professor Elton has written one of the most penetrating 
chapters in recent criticism. He notes that he always kept 
his head as a romancer, sometimes too well to produce com- 
plete conviction. He praises things which are too often 
forgotten ; the merits of the very latest novels, for example, and 
St. Ronan’s Well, “which warns us atevery point that he never 
reached the limitations of his genius.” Sometimes we differ. He 
thinks that Scott’s hold on the springs of fear is faint except 
in Wandering Willie’s Tale. But the terror of that. famous 
story is slight, and is swallowed up in its grandeur and 
its humour, while, as for fear, there is enough and to spare in 
theascene with the weird women at the end of the Bride of 
Lammermoor. What Professor Elton emphasizes strongly and 
most rightly is Scott’s power of rising to an intense moment of 
imaginative beauty, a power which he shares only with the 
very greatest. 

“The higher lyrical grace and genius of Scott with its rare, 
ineffable moments, standing out from the gallant soldierly vigour 
which bore him with a tune on his lips through the day’s march, 
has come to be acknowledged ; but in his prose also there is the 
counterpart of this refining element, carrying him up into a 
kind of genius other than that which stamps his ordinary page. 
To watch for this exceptional mood and its expression ... is 
well for the critic of Scott.” 

To turn to the poets pure and simple, the chapter on 
Wordsworth is full of good work. It is full, for one thing, of 
Professor Elton’s delightful images. The verse of the Prelude 
“advances like a slow river in flood, which casts up a clear- 
tempered light from its moving levels.” He notes that his 
poetic style is always “hard of texture,’ harder than that of 
anybody since Milton. There is no sense of the fragility of 
words. “ Wordseworth’s verbal material is like a store of 
seasoned, tough wood, sometimes plain, sometimes exotic, but 
taking, if need be, a high burnish, and not easy to bend or 
destroy; it can be inlaid—to press the likeness a step 
further—with steel or gold.” But he casts justifiable doubts 
upon what Matthew Arnold called Wordsworth’s “healing 
power.” His verse is the poetry of happiness, but is if 
happiness which can hold out against the shocks of experience } 

“His high and solemn, but, after all, elderly and edgeless 
reminiscences of loss may do us good in the long run, but at the 
moment they may be an irritation. And for self-reproach . . 
he has no remedy at all in his wallet; he never had serious 
occasion for it. Wordsworth is the poet for very good people. 
But there are others, like Coleridge and Burns, who keep up no 
dignity, who are creatures of the naked sorrows and humiliations 
of Mother Earth, and who in recompense receive from her the 
words that sing home like arrows.” 

On Byron he bas many acute things to say. He thinks the 
foreign estimate of his greatness truer than the English 
estimate. In reading him we feel a curious anxiety and 
sympathy, the sense of a temperament greater than _ its 
expression. His chief poetic fault is volubility. “Of 
saying a thing once for all in its right and final form, and 
then holding bis peace, Byron has from first to last no idea 
whatever except in satire.” Again, “his ruling passion was 
not solitude, or travel, or misanthropy, or women, but self- 
expression; to that, like Rousseau, Byron would sacrifice 
anybody and anything.” 

“Stand at a little distance and the larger traits of Byron's 
nature come out clearer. Its two great facete, each with endless 
reflets of its own, are soon to be distinguished :—passion and satire, 
the ‘romanesque’ and the positive, dream and description, engross- 
ment with his own heart and watchfulness of the world. Each of 
them is ever ready to flash out; so that Byron’s mind is like a 
double-coloured light, revolving now slowly, now so quick that 
both lights are blended into a composite third, but never long at 
rest.” 


We have space, in conclusion, only to quote one comment 
on Shelley. “Shelley’s lyrical, like Shakespeare's dramatic 
language, often gives the peculiar effect of a train of fire, 
one metaphor kindling another as it goes; this is not the case 
with Keats or in Wordsworth, who economize and give one 
impression.” No one has better described the frailness of 
Sheliey’s lyrical substance, the thinness of his screen of 
language, the idea always on the edge of the “ unwordable.” 
In our quotations we may have given an impression that 
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af Professor Elton works chiefly through images and metaphors. 
’ But brilliant as these are, they are always subordinate to the 
broad historical survey and the closely woven reasoning of 
the book. Most histories of literature are only for reference; 
here is one on a large scale, which any lover of books will 
read from end to end with keen enjoyment. 





THE PERFECT PARODIST.* 
THE seventeen parodies strung tozether by Mr. Beerbohm are 
not all equally successful; and, strangely enough, he imitates 
least well the authors whose methods and manner are the 
most strongly marked. Neither the short story by Mr. H*nry 
J*m*s nor the preface by Mr. B*rn*rd Sh*w comes up to our 
expectations, while the imitations of Mr. Conrad and Mr. 
Kipling must definitely be pronounced to be failures. All of 
the others, and perhaps even these, contain many flashes of 
genius, and two or three of them can only be described as 
perfect parodies. They are not merely photographs, and they 
are not merely skilful studies in various styles. They go much 
deeper, for they exhibit and criticize and mock the very souls 
of the authors. Quotation is not a sufficient proof of our 
assertion, but, short of reprinting the entire volume, it is the 
best that we can adduce. We will begin with two sentences 
from “ Endeavour,” by Mr, G*lsw*rthy :— 

“Nothing seemed to be moving except the Thames, whose 

embanked waters flowed on sullenly in their eternal act of escape 
to the sea. All along the wan stretch of Cheyne Walk the thin 
trees stood exanimate, with not a breath of wind to stir the snow 
that pied their soot-blackened branches.” 
The subtlety and depth of this is apparent even apart from 
the context. Next we may take a paragraph from Mr, W*lls’s 
“ Perkins and Mankind,” chapter xx., §1:— 

“What was the matter with the whole human race? He 


remembered again those words of Scragson’s that had had such 
a depressing effect on him at the Cambridge Union—‘ Look here, 


you know! It’s alla huge nasty mess, and we're trying to swab 
it up with a pocket-handkerchief.’ Well, he’d given up trying to 
do that... .” 


The touch is rather heavier here, perhaps, and so it is in Mr. 
B*ll*c’s delightful essay “Of Christmas.” But of this we 
cannot find space to say anythin , nor of Mr. G*sse’s account 
of a Christmas dinner at Venice with Browning and Ibsen, 
nor of Mr. Arn*id B*nn*tt’s tule of the Five Towns. Our last 
quotation shall be from the best thing in the book, “ Out of 
Harm’s Way,” chapter xlii., by Mr. A, C. B¥ns*n:— 

“ Once, when he was fourteen or fifteen years old, he had over- 

heard a friend of the family say to his father, ‘ How the days are 
drawing in!’—a remark which set him thinking deeply, for quite 
along time. He had not then grasped the truth that in exactly 
the proportion in which the days draw in they will, in the fullness 
of time, draw out. This was a lesson that he mastered in later 
years, And, though the waning of summer never failed to touch 
him with the sense of an almost personal loss, yet it seemed to him 
a right thing, a wise ordination, that there should be these 
recurring changes.” 
It will be seen, even from some of the passages we have quoted, 
that Mr. Beerbohm’s parodies are sometimes bitter, and even 
deadly. Indeed, we cannot recommend the book as a Christ- 
mas present for any of the authors parodied in it. But for 
everyone else it would be impossible to find a better. 





A TRUE REFORMER.+ 
THE life of William Hone was eminently worth writing, not 
only as the story of a man who played an important part in one 
of the most interesting periods of English social and political 
development, but for the example which it gives of an honest, 
courageous, and independent character. It is natural to com- 
pare Hone with Cobbett, who was his contemporary and fought 
and sufferedin thesame cause. But the two men had little in 
common. Of the two, Cobbett’s was undoubtedly the more 
powerful and interesting personality. With greater talents 
and greater originality of mind he accomplished more, and 
his figure looms larger in the retrospect of history. But 
Hone’s zeal was unquestionably the more single-hearted. In 
all his long years of struggle and intrigue his honesty never 
fell under suspicion, nor could it ever be said of him that he 
shirked the consequences of his boldest action. In his own 
fragmentary autobiography, which appears in print (for the 
first time) at the beginning of the present volume, he says of 





* A Christmas Garland. Woven by Max Beerbohm. London: William 
Heinemann. [5s, net. 
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himself, “I have been a lover of the world and its pleasure 
a curious observer of men and manners; an insatiable sender 
in search of truth; an anxious inquirer after happiness” 
And, indeed, the student and the reformer were almost equall 
blended in his composition, To the end he remained a te 
amateur of “all such reading as was never read,” and as hig 
energies declined drew daily nearer to conventional views on 
politics and religion, undergoing at the age of fifty-two 
conversion which he grew to regard as the most memorable 
event of his career. At first, however, his activities, fireg 
like those of Cobbett by the doctrines of the Revolution 
found vent in other channels. His association with George 
Cruikshank in the composition of political squibs, created 
a new controversial weapon, the effective use of which played 
a large part in preparing the way for Romilly’s famous 
criminal law reforms, and in a hundred other battles against 
tyranny and corruption, while the wonderful courage ang 
ability with which he defended himself in the three pro. 
secutions for blasphemy, brought upon him by the publication 
of his effective though clumsy and tasteless parodies of the 
Book of Common Prayer, so strongly excited public imagination 
that they may be regarded as having had no small share in 
breaking down the restrictions under which the press was stil! 
suffering. Meanwhile the student half of Hone’s mind was never 
idle. An inveterate collector of the curiosities of literature, 
his work as an antiquary won high praise from contemporary 
scholars, while Lamb, Southey, Christopher North, and others, 
spoke with enthusiasm of his monthly miscellanies, The Everyday 
Book, Table Talk, and The Year Book, which they regarded as 
having established a new and worthy form of periodical 
literature. As a publisher Hone also broke new ground by 
the sixpenny reprints with which he anticipated a familiar 
feature of our own day. He also published Hazlitt’s political 
essays, and was a friend and correspondent of both Hazlitt 
and Lamb. But in spite of all these activities he lived and 
died in the deepest poverty, largely the fault of his own 
trusting nature and incapacity for business; and to the 
sufferings of pecuniary distress were added those of domestic 
misfortune. Yet neither honesty nor courage ever failed him. 

It is well that the life of such a man should have been 
written, and it is well, too, that his biographer should have 
withstood the temptation to exaggerate the importance of his 
subject. Mr. Hackwood takes a sane view throughout. The 
free use of quotation and illustration enables him to give a 
clear idea of the political squibs which occunied so large a part 
of Hone’s energies, and to show the sure instinct for public 
taste which was the secret of his success, One may cite the 
phrase in which he pilloried the King’s attempt to exclude 
Queen Caroline’s name from the Liturgy. “ He will not have 
her prayed for”’—not subtle, perhaps, but what could be more 
effective? The trial scenes and the fragments of the auto- 
biography show Hone in a more pleasing and a higher light. 
But Mr. Hackwood has illustrated every side of his character. 
The book, like almost all biographies, suffers from lack of 
compression. One would have spared a third of it without 
loss, but, though not all are relevant, there are few dull pages. 





A NEW BOOK ON PORT-ROYAL.* 

Tue story of Port-Royal has been often told, and it will be 
told many times again. For Port-Royal in its palmy days 
was alittle world—a world in the variety of its characters, the 
ups and downs of its fortunes, the struggle between politics 
and religion, the persecutions, the triumphs, the spiritual 
conquests and dangers, the temporal trials. Of all abbeys 
ever founded, perhaps, Port-Royal reached furthest towards 
the pure ideal of the religions life, uniting faith and works 
with a success seldom attained by communities which, after 
all, depended so largely on human nature and its tendency 
towards one extreme or the other. It was, in fact, a living 
reproach to the fashionable Christianity of the seventeenth 
century. The stern doctrines of Jansenius, a mixture of 
mystical enthusiasm and moral severity, were too logical for 
the indulgent Church which flattered Louis XIV., hence is 
great measure the final ruin and destruction of Port-Royal. 
The gradual rise, the splendour and the decline of the 
famous community are described in some detail by Miss Rea 
in her interesting and well-planned book. It is not so much 
a history from within; the inner religious life of St. Cyran, 


* Tae Enthusiasts of Port-Royal. By Lilian Rea. With 12 Illustrations. 
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the Mére Angélique and their followers, the doctrines which 
repelled or attracted the world, are not studied with the 
scientific thoroughness of some writers. It is rather a history 
of external events, enlivened by carefully descriptive portraits 
of the chief personages who, from beginning to end, played 
their different parts in the stirring drama of the two convents, 
Port-Royal de Paris and Port-Royal des Champs. They were 
a brilliant company, these “enthusiasts” on whom the new 
life imposed itself as a necessity. Not all equally saintly or 
equally talented, but all moved by the love of truth, and by 
the ideal of peace and simplicity in contrast with what Miss 
Rea well describes as “the unrest, vice, and unreality” reign- 
ing in France at the time. Something real, something serious, 
was what they wanted, and found at Port-Royal. 

Nothing in the whole story is more curious and striking 
than the account of the “Solitaries.” The retirement from 
the world of such men as the Le Maitre brothers, Séricourt, 
Singiin, Lancelot, the Arnaulds, soldiers, courtiers, lawyers, 
active men of every profession, who consecrated their lives to 
prayer, hard work, and teaching, had even a greater effect on 
society than the conversion of women like Princesse Anne de 
Gonzague, the Marquise de Sablé, the Duchesse de Longueville. 
And these men have possibly a more just claim to be called 
the glories of Port-Royal than even Pascal or Racine, as to 
whose connexion with the monastery, and its influence on 
their life and genius, critics seem unlikely to reach any final 
conclusion, 





; TEA-TABLE TALK.* 

Ir does not do to inquire too closely into the artistic justifica- 
tion of Mrs. Fraser’s reminiscences. Ought any lady of 
our day to be allowed three stout volumes of this most 
direct of all forms of self-expression? It must be a striking 
personality indeed which does not begin to show signs of 
dilution after such prodigality. Mrs. Fraser’s latest volume 
has at least the merit of unfailing vivacity. It is full of 
pictures of men, women, and places, all distinguished by the 
same neat, bright touch, and made additionally attractive by 
the most delicate varnish of sentiment. Is it the reader's 
fault if he finds the touch a little too neat, a little too bright, 
a little too fluent, the course of the stream so invariable that 
he begins to nod while it is rippling at its pleasantest? The 
book covers many fields, but whatever the subject of dis- 
cussion, the tone is always at the easy pitch of gossip. There 
is something, too, of the gossip’s lack of discrimination. Now 
and then one meets a story which would have been better 
confined to the tea-table. Such, for instance, is that of the 
Etonians and the sow’s litter, already sufficiently well 
known from the fact that Tennyson incorporated it in 
“Walking to the Mail.” Then the statement that the 
word “Scotch” was coined by Dr. Johnson, and “so probably 
intended to apply to his biographer Boswell,” is curiously 
irritating and also inaccurate, for the word was used in the 
seventeenth century. Nor does one like to find Wagner 
referred to as “the great Troubadour.” But it is when 
Mrs. Fraser diverges into history or politics that she betrays 
the gossip’s gravest weaknesses. She repeats without question 
the old story (long discredited by historians) of the discovery in 
King Ferdinand’s death-chamber of Murat’s head concealed in 
a mahogany box, while she evidently more than half believes 
the even more absurd story of Garibaldi’s double, Sganarelli, 
who is supposed to have taken his place after bis (entirely 
legendary) death in 1862. Her prejudice against Garibaldi 
has been displayed in earlier volumes, and its reappearance in 
this book needs no further comment than may be found in 
a passage of her own, “That is Liberalism. It is a hate 
of all that is good, and a worship, for its own sake, of all 
that is evil. It is the child of Freemasonry, against which 
the Vicar of Christ warned the faithful hundreds of years 
ago.” One’s teacup trembles. 





FICTION. 

CEASE FIRING.+t 
To superficial and fastidious critics who find in the erudities 
of American life something incompatible with the spirit 


of romance, there is an abiding and irresistible answer in the 
* Further Re London: Yutchinson and 

©. (lis, net. | 
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annals of the Civil War; and of the heroic and chivalrous 
aspects of that great conflict there is no more picturesque inter- 
preter than Miss Mary Johnston. Herself a devoted daughter 
of the South, though happily free from the excesses of 
partisanship, she has so steeped herself in records and 
memoirs, she is so familiar with every corner of the theatre 
of war, and her enthusiasm for the outstanding figures is so 
keen and passionate, as to produce the illusion that the 
narrative was written by an eye-witness. The period covered 
is that from December 1862 till April 1865. The story opens 
among the bayous and cypress swamps of Louisiana and ends on 
the eve of Lee's surrender at Appomattox, and omits none of 
the battles from Chickasaw to Cedar Creek. In dealing with 
this tremendous panorama Miss Johnston’s method is poles 
apart from that of such writers as Stephen Crane or the 
Swedish author of the studies on the war in Tripoli recently 
noticed in these pages. The horrors and stupidities of war are 
not minimized; the claims of realism are more than satisfied by 
her description of the tortures of the wounded, the shambles 
of the Crater, and the sufferings of the retreat after Gettysburg. 
But she is far more interested in incident than psychology— 
in what people did and said rather than what they thought. 
Her accounts of the fighting are precise, minute, and packed 
with circumstantial detail. She gives us catalogues and lists 
which remind us of Homer, and at times the narrative 
becomes little more than a diary telling us the movements of 
Johnston or Lee day by day and hour by hour. She quotes 
freely and with admirable effect from the memoirs of Grant 
and Sherman and Johnston, and the chapter on Gettysburg, 
in which, as she finely says, “ Death swung a fearful scythe,” 
closes with a memorable passage from the reminiscences of a 
Confederate soldier who fought there :-— 

“*The smoke,’ says one Luther Hopkins, a grey soldier who was 

at Gettysburg, ‘the smoke rose higher and higher and spread 
wider and wider, hiding the sun, and then, gently dropping back, 
hid from human eyes the dreadful tragedy. But the battle went 
on and on, and the roar of the guns continued. After a while, 
when the sun was sinking to rest, there was a hush. The noise 
died away. The winds came creeping back from the west, and 
gently lifting the coverlet of smoke, revealed a strange sight. 
The fields were all carpeted, a beautiful carpet, a costly carpet, 
more costly than Axminster or velvet. The figures were horses 
and men all matted and woven together with skeins of scarlet 
thread.’” 
And the story is not merely well “documented;” it is 
enriched by many authentic and touching anecdotes, as 
that of the Confederate sharpshooter in the Wilderness 
who shot one of the enemy only to find that the dead man 
was his own brother, or the last act of General Patrick 
Cleburne, who gave his boots to a barefooted soldier just 
before he was killed charging at the head of his division. 
The personalities of Miss Johnston's heroes are hit off in 
vivid phrases. Her book is dedicated to the memory of 
General J. E. Johnston, the Fabius of the South, whose 
supersession was nowhere more cordially welcomed than by 
his chief opponent, Sherman. Forrest, one of the most 
remarkable figures on either side, whom Grant described as a 
brave and intrepid cavalry leader, is happily sammed up as “ an 
uneducated countryman, behind bim no military training nor 
influence, no West Point; a man of violences and magnanimi- 
ties, a big, smoky personality, here dark, here clearly, broadly 
lighted.” So, too, “Jeb” Stuart, the most picturesque and 
magnetic of cavalry leaders, Lee, the Bayard of the Con- 
federacy, and many another gallant general—A. P. Hill and 
Gordon and Breckinridge and Longstreet—are brought before 
us not as well-costumed puppets, but as living men. Nor 
does she fail to recognize the great qualities of the Northern 
commanders—the dogged tenacity of Grant, the dash of 
Sheridan, or the ruthless efficiency of Sherman. The tragedy 
and horror and squalor of wur are not shirked, but the oppor- 
tunities it affords for magnanimity and courtesy and self- 
sacrifice find repeated illustration. 

While the grand réles are supported by historic personages 
and the outline of the story 1s closely founded on fact, Miss 
Jobnston is successful in enlisting our sympathies on behalf 
of a number of imaginary personages. Foremost amongst 
these are Edward Cary, a. Virginian, and Désirée Gaillard, the 
daughter of a Louisiana planter. They are both representa- 
tives of the old Southern hfe at its best—refined, gracious, 
and gentle; and Désirée Gaillard is a heroine worthy of ber 
name. A romantic courtship leads to a hurried marriage ; 
together they endure the perils and privations of the siege of 
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Vicksburg; they meet at intervals when Cary’s regiment 
returns to Virginia; and, after the turning point of the war, 
they are united in death during the retreat before Sherman’s 
great march to the sea. We cannot help wishing that Miss 
Johnston could have spared us the culminating horrors of 
Désirée’s murder, but in this as in much else she is only 
acting on Sherman’s maxim, “ War is hell.” Running parallel 
with the story of Désirée and Cary is that of Richard Cleave, 
disgraced on a false charge by his rival Stafford (an episode 
treated in a former novel by Miss Johnston), and, after many 
perilous adventures, cleared by Stafford’s confession, restored 
to the command of his old regiment, and reunited to his 
betrothed. Nor must we omit to note the powerful study of 
Steve Dagg, coward, liar, and spy, or the spirited chapters 
which deal with the experiences of the captured Confederate 
officers in “ Prison X.” 

The style of the book accommodates itself to the varying 
moods of war—exultant, ferocious, depressed, or despairing. 
The effort to reproduce the broken, hurried talk of soldiers in 
the fighting line and the agonized exclamations of the 
wounded is not always satisfactory, and the constant repeti- 
tion of war-cries and words of command amounts to a 
mannerism, But criticism is disarmed by the unflagging 
enthusiasm and the genuine eloquence with which Miss 
Johnston has fulfilled her arduous task. Cease Firing is a 
very remarkable and profoundly moving novel, which will 
enhance the great reputation already earned by the author on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 





The Ace of Hearts. By C. Thomas-Stanford. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mr, Thomas-Stanford has turned from Sussex and the great 
Civil War to Madeira and the Portuguese Revolution. As one 
would expect, his writing is firm, clear, and scholarly in style, and 
the picturesque never appeals to him in vain. What one could 
not have foreseen is that he would write so delightful an original 
romance with a love interest that engages our fullest sympathy 
and with just enough quiet humour here and there. His hero, an 
English M.P. seeking rest after the passing of the Insurance Act, 
goes to Madeira, and by chance becomes unwillingly embroiled in 
a royalist plot. After most thrilling adventures, partly shared 
with the heroine, an old friend who comes there on her father’s 
yacht, the two steam away towards happiness. Just the theme for 
an up-to-date melodrama by a second-rate novelist who has (or has 
not) spent a fortnight getting up the local colour! But the 
methods of such a writer would be laid threadbare by a comparison 
with The Ace of Hearts. Mr. Stanford knows Madeira intimately 
both round the coast and in its mountains. He appreciates the 
scenery, and can describe the views and a great landslide with good 
effect. He also knows the people, their good qualities and their weak- 
nesses. The characters all have their carefully distinguished 
qualities. The courtly Conde de Siio Martinho, overcome with 
his fatalistic conviction that he, though innocent, must suffer 
with his countrymen for their treason to the church and throne 
of their fathers, stands out in contrast to his self-confident 
even blustering fellow-conspirator, Joao Machico, Perhaps a 
more practised novelist would have rounded off Machico’s career 
more plainly, instead of leaving it vague: and the author is a 
little too kindly to deal with a woman spy quite convincingly 
But instead of laying the book down with a feeling that he has 
witnessed a melodrama laid in a scene which might equally have 
been in Ruritania or a turbulent South American Republic, the 
reader will be convinced that within a day’s ride of the hotels, 
casino, and harbour of Funchal there can exist high chivalry, 
mortal combat, and glowing romance. 

The Grip of Life. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a clever if not avery pleasant analysis of 
the character of two Frenchwomen, both of whom generally live 
in England, and the younger of whom marries the hero. Although 
the vampire woman, Aglaé, is well portrayed, Solange is not drawn 
in so convincing a way, and the reader will have a certain amount 
of difficulty in realizing what exactly the author intended her to be. 
The English country-house setting of the story is well done and 
the scene in the Tower so dramatic as to border perilously close on 
melodrama, 

Reapaste Nove ts.—The Unbearable Bassington, by H. H. 
Monro (J. Lane, 6s.), and his friends and relatives are made almost 
bearable by the acidity of “Saki’s” discursive humour.—The 
Moss Troopers. By 8S. R. Crockett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Some “high life” in London and, more pleasantly described, 
smuggling and romance in Galloway a century ago.—The 
Enlightenment of Sylvia. By A. D. Pickering. (J. Murray. 6s.)— 
A pleasant story of the conscientious guardian and his charming 





ward, Centene, By H. Grahame Richards. (Blackwood, 63.) — 
A highly coloured tale of love, hatred, and fighting in medieyay 
Venice. 








GIFT-BOOKS 


Marvels of the Universe. (Hutchinson andCo. 2 vols. 12s. 64, 
net each.)—The publisher or an anonymous editor describes these 
volumes on the title pages as a “ popular” work, and obviously it 
cannot be very thorough in any particular sphere, since it deals 
with every conceivable branch of natural science. In the two 
heavy volumes are chapters upon most forms of knowledge of 
things in heaven above, in the earth beneath, and in the water 
under the earth. The extensive zoological portions ars not even 
confined to creatures of to-day, but go back to the discoveries of 
the earliest known extinct animals. The list of contributors con- 
tains very many names well known in science and travel. There 
are about sixteen hundred illustrations, including many fine full. 
page coloured plates of things in the universe outside our world, 
of animal life down to magnified parasites, and of living beings at 
the bottom of the ocean. Any youthful reader who mastered all 
this matter would indeed be terribly learned. 


Parsifal. By T. W. Rolleston. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
(Harrap and Co. 15s, net.)—Mr. Rolleston is known as one of 
the broader-minded of the modern students of Celtic poetry and 
myth, His rendering of the legend of Parsifal and the Holy 
Grail, chiefly based upon the twelfth or thirteenth century 
source of Wolfram von Eschenbach, brings out in his heroic 
couplets the theme of redemption and self-sacrifice as well as of 
knightly purity. It is here “presented by Willy Pogany,” that 
is to say, it appears with some twelve lines or less lithographed in 
italics upon each wondrously decorated grey page. There is great 
beauty and imagination in the artist’s work, though it sometimes 
errs on the side of affectation. There is real suggestive mystery, 
but here and there, as in the pictures of buildings, there is an 
exaggeration of weirdness, to say nothing of anything so prosaic 
as architectural construction. Mr. Pogany may urge that the 
castles were never supposed to be built by human hands. It was 
a mistake to give to Parsifal, when unarmed and in his later years, 
the unmistakable traditional lineaments of Christ. However, it 
is an ambitious work “ presented” with success. 


The Songs and Poems of Robert Burns. (Edinburgh: T.N. Foulis. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Edinburgh firms have done well and loyally by 
Burns in the publishing and the good printing on excellent paper 
of this stout volume. Lord Rosebery has written an “apprecia- 
tion” in preface, which is naturally a rather more careful study 
than the eulogies which he has delivered by word of mouth with 
a frequency that he (not hisaudiences) has deplored. It is all too 
short and contains very little criticism that can be strictly called 
literary. It is devoted mainly to the poet’s life and character. 
Lord Rosebery quotes opinions which set the prose writings of 
Burns above his verse, and his conversation above both. But he 
dwells also upon the inspiration and sympathy which give the 
poetry its hold upon mankind. The book is illustrated by many 
reproductions in colour of pictures, some well known, others less 
familiar, Nasmyth’s portrait comes first, and is followed by 
pictures by Stothard, Wilkie, and several Victorian Scottish 
illustrators and modern painters. 


From Pole to Pole. By Sven Hedin. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—An anonymous translator has “ abridged and edited” 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s Fran Pol till Pol “for the use of English-speaking 
young people,” and the same young people should find it a very 
attractive geography book. We travel with the original author 
from Sweden to Constantinople, where his references to the cross 
upon St. Sophia must stir all minds to-day. Then follow accounts 
of his different journeys in Asia, through Turkey, Turkestan, 
Tibet, India, China, Japan, and Siberia. They are written in a 
genial spirit without much reference to the additions which the 
traveller has made to the scientific knowledge of the world. The 
only portion into which some horror creeps is the account of the 
thirst which slew most of the party in the Takla-makan desert. 
An account of Marco Polo’s journeys is inserted here, and the 
book is not by any means confined to the author’s own particular 
spheres of travel. There is a cursory account of Africa, mainly 
composed of ingenuous stories of Gordon, Livingstone, and Stanley. 
We travel rapidly through North America in the company of an 
emigrant Swede, and pass to the history of the Incas and of 
exploration in South America. Thence we follow an albatross 
across the Pacific from Cape Horn to Australia. Finally, there 
are accounts of Polar adventures, ending with Nansen in the 
North and Shackleton in the South. The book is illustrated with 
photographs and many small but useful maps. 
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The Story of St. Francis of Assisi. By Elizabeth W. Grierson. 
With 16 illustrations and frontispiece in colour, (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Miss Grierson has had much experience in 
the writing of children’s books, and certainly knows just what 
they want. She administers to them the right mixture of fact 
and sentiment, of laughter and tears, with a pinch of moral and a 

erous handful of illustrations; she has now attempted a 
child’s life of St. Francis of Assisi, on the whole successfully. But 
to adapt the “Fioretti” and the “Speculum” to the understanding 
of a child is a work of immense difficulty, especially in these 

rosaic and business-like days, when even to elder folk St. Francis 
makes but little appeal. The result of the attempt is that all the 
romantic simplicity of a wandering life in Italy has been kept, all 
the harshness and difficulties removed, while the phenomenon of 
the Stigmata, which is equally hard to explain, whether as miracle 
oras auto-suggestion, is treated somewhat on the lines of the wish- 
come-true of a fairy tale. This is all very delightful, and the 
photographs of the Giotto frescoes are charming, but it is not 
St. Francis. Still, if it is not St. Francis, it is at least a most per- 
fect saint for a child, one who preaches to the singing birds and 
lifts the worms from the footway, and fills his world with the 
simplicity of the worship of God. 


Twinkle-Twinkle Stories. By William H. Harding. (Morgan 
and Scott. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is an attempt to make stories of 
gaints and heroes, whether drawn from the Bible, English history, 
or everyday life, interesting to modern children, by means of what 
the author might himself call a sparkiing style. The teaching is 
what, for want of better words, we must call “dogmatically 
revivalist.” 

The Moon-Boat. By Alice M. Brown, Illustrated by Isabel 
Donus. (F. and E. Stoneham. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a pretty little 
book of verses written ina quiet, gentle style. Children will enjoy 
some of them very much, such as “Our Jack,” which is about a 
dog, “Santa Claus,” and “New Clothes and Old.” The black-and- 
white illustrations are well done, and match the spirit of the 
verses. 

Kw'die Land. By Margaret Hays and Thomas Burke. Pictures 
by Grace G, Wiederseim. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—Amusing 
verses written from the point of view of a little boy or girl. Most 
of the pictures are brilliantly coloured, and the children, besides 
having enormous eyes like Mr. Wain’s cats, are also given very 
large heads. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms,] 





Tures AnTHOLOGIES.—The Voice of the Garden. Compiled by 
Lucy Leffingwell Cable Biklé. With a preface by George W. 
Cable. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)\—The extracts in prose and 
verse that make up this garden anthology have been well chosen. 
“In garden delights it is not easy to hold a mediocrity; that in- 
sinuating pleasure is seldom without some extremity.” So says 
Sir Thomas Browne; and this book shows how widespread among 
men of letters has been the enthusiasm for gardens. Sappho and 
Sa’di, Solomon and Swinburne all alike are shown to have been 
under the thrall. In these days of garden-suburbs such a collec- 
tion as this should obtain the popularity it merits. In the 
Garden of Delight : a Nature Anthology in Prose and Verse. By John 
Richardson. (George G. Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Richardson takes a 
wider field than Miss Bik]é—takes, in fact, all nature for his theme. 
He thus loses a little point for his anthology as a whole, though 
the individual selections are pleasant and by no means hackneyed. 
The Yale Book of American Verse. Edited by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. (Henry Frowde. 10s, net.)—The great interest of 
this anthology scarcely needs emphasis. Englishmen will read it, 
not for the famous poems which have crossed the Atlantic and found 
their way into English anthologies—not for “Truthful James,” 
or “The Psalm of Life,” or “The Raven”—but for the many less- 
known pieces which it contains. We may mention that only dead 
writers are included in the book. 














Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack have issued another batch of “The 
People’s Books” (6d. net each). Three of the new volumes may 
be grouped together, since they deal respectively with Marriage 
and Motherhood, The Baby, and The Training of the Child. Of the 
others, we may mention that one by Canon Masterman deals with 
the present and future state of The Church of England, while 
Mr. Edward Shilleto writes a corresponding volume upon The 
Hope and Mission of the Free Churches. Various forms of science, 


Tennyson by Mr. Aaron Watson and A History of English Literature 
by Mr. Compton-Rickett. We may venture to doubt whether 
there can be much value in such a very condensed sketch of 
English Literature as is contained in the last-named volume, 
though Mr. Compton-Rickett has produced as good an attempt as 
we can imagine. But what can be said of English literature in a 
hundred and eleven small pages—especially when Marlowe is only 
reached on page 31? Very little more than a list of names and 
dates. 





Modern War and Peace, By Viscount Esher. (Macmillan and 
Co. 1s. net.)—Lord Esher recently delivered a lecture before the 
“Cambridge University War and Peace Society”; and it is now 
reprinted. The main subject of the paper is Mr. Norman Angell’s 
thesis, with which Lord Esher is in general agreement. He is 
not, of course, in favour of relaxing our military preparations at 
the present time, and declares that if he thought that in the 
world’s present state of martial unrest Mr. Angell’s teaching 
“would induce our people to abandon building those great fleets 
that preserve these islands from attack and keep the ocean way 
free for British commerce, I should look upon Norman Angell as 
an enemy of our race and country.” Nor does Lord Esher accept 
the view that at the present time all wars are conducted for 
economic motives, for he recognizes that they are caused ultimately 
by feelings rather than intellectual processes. What he suggests 
is the need for gradually counteracting these feelings by an 
emphasis upon the economic reasoning adduced by Mr. Angell. 


Disraeli. By the Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.) 
—We feel sure that our readers will be glad to learn of tho 
republication in a permanent shape of the two striking articles 
upon Disraeli which appeared in these columns on November 30th 
and December 7th. At a time when so many young politicians 
regard Disraeli almost as a demi-god, it cannot but be useful that 
the other view of him should find expression. Lord Cromer has 
stated this view with moderation but at the same time with 
conviction, and especially with a deep insight into Disracli’s 
character. 





We have received the November issue of The Russian Review 


(Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.). A considerable portion of it is devoted 
toa series of articles upon the Napoleonic Campaign in Russia a 
hundred years ago. Of the other articles we may especially 
mention one upon “The Russian Public and Religion” by 
Professor Sergius Bulgakov. 


Booxs or Rzererence.—The Daily Mail Year Book for 1913. 
Edited by David Williamson. (Associated Newspapers. 6d. net.) 
—The great usefulness of this book is indisputable, though it 
might perhaps be increased by improvements in the arrangement 
of the matter and in the index. Nor are the facts always up to 
date. For instance, the only discoverable allusion to the National 
Reserve (which is not mentioned in the index) is the following 
sentence in an article upon the Territorials: “The National 
Reserve had on October Ist, 1911, 2,300 officers and 62,181 other 
ranks.” Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1912-1913. (Vinton and 
Co. 5s. net.)—The sixteenth issue of this well-known directory 
contains among other new matter an article upon first-aid for 
accidents in the hunting-field. We have also received The 
Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1912-1913 (Deighton 
Bell, 9s. net), The University College (London University) Calendar, 
1912-13 (Taylor and Francis, 2s. 6d.), and The London University 
Guide, 1913 (London University Correspondence College), 














Macazines anp SeriaAL Pusrications.—We have received the 
following for December: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Author, St. George's Magazine, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, 
Science Progress, the English Church Review, the Munsey, tho 
IUustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, C.0.8. Review, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Blue Book, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Current Literature, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, Church Quarterly Review, Scribner's Magazine, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, Dial, the Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, Expository Times, Peru of To-day, 
Historical Review, Garden Cities 
Monthly, Law Quarterly 

Cambridge Review, 
Review, School World, 


the Slate, Arena, English 
and Town Planning, 
Review, Modern 
Timehri, Interpreter, 


Popular Science 
Churchman, Ozford 
Book Monthly, 


and 
Yale 





such as Meteorology and Geology, are also the subject of mono- 
graphs, while upon the literary side we notice a study upon 


Bedrock, Home Counties Magazine, Eugenics Review, Modern Lan- 
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guage Teaching, East and the West, Journal of Education, Mothers 
in Council, International Theosophical Chronicle, Art Chronicle, 
International Review of Missions, Socialist Review, Oriental Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Sociological Review, 
International Journal of Ethics, Manchester Quarterly, Occult 
Review, Columbia University Quarterly, Irish Church Quarterly, 
American Historical Review, Journal of English Studies, Celtic Review, 
University Magazine, Rajput Herald, Champion, Household Brigade 
Magazine, Fry’s Magazine, International Journal of Apocrypha, 
Collegian. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
———__—_— 


Banning (S. T.), Tactics made Easy, cr 8vo (Gale & Polden) net 3/6 
Butler (E.), Evolution of the Internal Combustion Engine, oe 
. Griffin) net 8/6 
Capito (C. A, A.), Text-Book of Mathematics and Sodhenten cr 8vo 
(C. Griffin) net 12/6 
Chaplin (A.), The Illness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte, cr 8vo 
(Hirschfeld) net 2/6 
Crosland (T, W. H.), Sonnets, 8vo. . Richmo 4d) net 2/6 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The First Stone, 8vo (J. Richmond) net 
Dalton (G.), A Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, cr 8vo 
(H. Kimpton) net 
Deedes (A. G.), Charles Edward Brooke, a Memoir, 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) net 
(A. Gardner) net 


Donaldson (M. E, M.), The Isles of Flame, 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) 


Forder (A.), Daily Life in Palestine, cr 8vo 


Hawkesworth (C, E. M.), The Last Century in Europe, 1814—1910, cr 8vo 
(Arnold) net 
Jourdain (E, F.), An Introduction tothe French Classical Drama, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
inten | net 75/0 


Kuhnert (W.) and Lydekker (R.), Animal Portraiture, folio . 
Lord (Mrs. F.), and others, Tales of Pluck and Duty, cr 8vo 
Lunn (A.), Ski-ing, er 8vo 
Maguire (T. M.), The Campaign of 1805, Ulm and Austerlitz, roy 8vo 

(cw. Clowes) net 2/6 
euniveneguenesscovesnccessness (Simpkin) net 200 


Metz (J. De), L’Italie, 1796-98-1800, 4to 
(H. Frowde) net 6/0 


Murray (G.), Four Stages of Greek Religion, 8vo. 
Myrick (H.), Co-operative Finance, 4to 4K. Paul) net 12/6 
Pain (B.), The New Gulliver, and other Stories, cr 8vo . W. Laurie) 6 
Sampson (W, A.), A History of the Bristol Grammar School, cr 8v0 
(Arrowsmith) net 5/0 
Shakesperian Addresses, 8vo (Sherratt & wy net 10/6 
Smith (A. H.), Introduction to Dental Anatomy and Physiology, 4to 
(Churchill) net 18/0 
Watt (Mrs. S.), In the Heart of Savagedom, 8vo (Marshall Bros.) net 7/6 
Wilson (J.), Rose Castle, the Residential Seat of the Bishop of Carlisle, 8vo 
ctsrnenned net 6/0 


LIBER T Y’s 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


“The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming in their 
way as are the rich and costly goods.”—The Standard, 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London. 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 
MADE IN CAIRO BY NESTOR-GIANACLIS. 








The premier imported Egyptian Cigarette 
for the last 35 years, and still of the same 
remarkable flavour and aroma. Beware of 
English made so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, 
and see that each package bears the Egyptian 
Government Stamp. New pocket packings 
in 5's, 10’s, and 20’s can now be had. 


OF TOBACCONISTS EVERYWHERE, and 
10 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAIloRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ercok ftreet, Crosvencr Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Thomas & Sons’ representative makes reriodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentieman by appointment. 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


.. £80,000,000. 
‘eI 00,000,000. 


PRUDENTIAL 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID... 


eee eee eeeeeerereee 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1762-1912 
The Oldest Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS EXCEED FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS 


The Society grants 
NON-PROFIT ASSURANCES FOR DEATH DUTIES 
AT 
THE LOWEST RATES PUBLISHED. 


The Only Address :— 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary & Secretary, 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
CURE RHEUMATISM AT HOME! 


Sufferers from Uric Acid trouble of 
whatever kind will find immediate 
relief, and, often in long-standing cases, 
permanent cure by using this simple 
natural remedy. These crystals pro- 
vide all the curative properties of the 
well-known Droitwich waters in con- 
centrated form, and require only to be 
dissolved in the bath. 

A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—“ I find them 
an excellent substitute for the Droitwich 
Baths. Kindly send another 28-lb. Bag of 
your Droitwich Brine Crystals.” 


Or att CHEMISTS axD 
STORES oR 


28 .e. BAG 
QiS iniiney Sinden 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd 
(Dept.6) 16 Eastcheap, Londoa. 





Under the Patronage of 
Their Majesties The KING and The QUEEN 
and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD. 
Instituted 1813. Incorporated 1845. 
Treasurer—E. H. BOUSFIELD, Esq. 
For the maintenance and Education of Fatherless Boys and Girls of the 
necessitous middle class of the British Empire. 

The Charity is about to complete a Century of most beneficent work, and 
the Board of Managers earnestly appeal for help not only for the maintenance 
of its family of 500 boys and Girls, but for special gifts for the Cen- 
tenary Fund. 

7,190 children have been benefited. They have all been bereaved of one or 
both parents, and left in really necessitous circumstances, 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Offices: 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | british Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. 





to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only | Grand Prize awarded for 
Reg s, Chronographs, and 


Shi m passes, 

WEW ONT o free on application. 
E. DENT nd CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Wasciater Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Geyet Exchange, EC. 








TRADE-MARE. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, 
AUSTBALIA. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £500 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60. 
FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the Agent- 
General for Victoria at the above address. 
(joss see EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

WANTED, in January next, a FRENCH MISTRESS. Degree or custeainas 
essential. Experience desirable, Initial salary, £100—2£110 accordiu 
experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to £140. A) p!y to the H ab 


MISTRESS, omy School for Girls, Truro, 
llth December, 19: 
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gpeanenea® EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COWBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Governors are 


prepared to appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above 
1, to take up the duties as soon as possible after the Christmas Vacation. 
Commencing Salary, £200 a year with Free Board and Residence at the 
Hostel, which is attached to the School, and of which the Head-Mistress will 
uired to 





de req take the responsible control and management. 

Candidates must be not less than 28 years of age, and Graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent qualification 
as may be approved by the Board of Education. They must also have had not 
Jess than three years’ experience as Teacher in a Secondary School. 

Details as to duties and further particulars will be supplied by me, on a 
written request, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience, an. with copies of 
pot more than three testimoni m be in my hands not later than 

December instant. Wm 

Town Clerk's Office, 

Cowbridge, Glamorgan. 
9th December, 1912. 


Clerk to the Governors. 





ULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


It is proposed to open this Residential Training College for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools in September 1913, and a PRINCIPAL will be required to 
commence work from that date. He must bea graduate of some University 
in the United Kingdom, and should have had experience in the training of 
teachers. The College will provide accommodation for 50 men and 100 women 
ts in residence. Salary £500 per annum with house. 
of application (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope) 
will be fo ed, and they must be returned, endorsed “ Principal of Training 
College,” not later than the 7th of January next, accompanied by copies of not 
more than four testimonials to the SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, Education 
Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 

December 10th, 1912. 


lb gy =r will be required for the Stamford 





Grammar School at the end of January next. Must be a graduate of 
some University in the United Kingdom. Testimonials, not more than three, 
and references should be sent, on or before January Ist, to Mr. GEORGE 
GOODLEY, Clerk to the Governors, from whom full particulars may be obtained, 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required to take office either in January or after 
Easter. He must be a graduate of some University in the United Kingdom 
and a member of the Church of England, but need not necessarily be in Holy 
Orders. Applications must be lodged before January lth. 

For particulars apply to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 

Duncombe Place, York. 








BEPFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR who 
shall take up her duties in the firet week of April 1913. The Resident Tutor 
will be required to assist the Principal in the supervision of the resident 
stadents, and to give alimited number of courses of lectures in each session 
in addition to certain other duties. The salary offered is £200 rising to £250 
with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours degree or its equivalent. 

Academic standing and University experience will be taken into considera- 





Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than February Ist to the under- 


signed, from whom further particulars we fe amour 
T, Me 1 


Secretary of Council. 
OST wanted as SECRETARY (Private or Institutional) 
by young LADY GRADUATE (London B.A., and Inter. B.Sc. Economics). 
French acquired abroad, Shorthand, Typewriting and Accounts. At liberty 
early in January 1913,—Box No. 5%, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, a_ well-educated COMMERCIAL 
ASSISTANT, aged about 23, for a large Mercantile Company in the 

Straits Settlements; prospects good. Applicant must have had a good com- 
mercial experience.—Address “ G. T.,” c/o Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 











R. IAN CALTHROP has a vacancy for a PUPIL on 
Vi hisfruit and poultry farm. Terms moderate.—Apply, IAN CALTHROP, 
Parwich, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 





WITZERLAND.—FRENCH MASTER wanted after 
Easter, not R.C., married, to take over house with pupils (English 
public-school boys). Good opening.—CHAPLAIN, Neuchatel. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 











TWWYPEWRITING—AUTHORS’ MSS., including Classical 

work and Foreign Languages, from 10d. 1000 words. Legal, 144. folio, 
Verses, Songs, &c., from 4d. sheet. Full terms by post. W.G. BROWNING, 
3% Southfield Road, Bedford Park, W. 





LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University — for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Loan Fund. 











TINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 








CTATOR. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. PUWELL 

(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leste, and Principal of the 


‘ambridce Training % 
@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon eachers. Preparation for 
iplomas, and the Certificates 


the Cambridge and London Teachers’ 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gx, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGART N, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
MXHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.— the j 
Training College for Secon Teachers. jipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Ciassical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional t ing for lary 
teachers. The Course includes p: tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for tice in teaching Scieace, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Parti 














to qualifications for admission, sc ee bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. oa rae 

GUILD. 


Pet aarasioxryat 
(LONDON BRANCH.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL GUILD OF PARIS 
has opened a branch at 
GORDON HALL, 
15 GORDON SQUARE, W.C., 
and has organized classes for foreigners in English Phonetics, Language, 
Literature, and History. 

Classes for English students have also been arranged in French Phonetics, 
Essay writing, Literature, and Translation, which provide special preparation 
for the Examinations for Certificates of Proficiency in Modern Languages 
(University of Cambridge). 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
_Officehoursl0tok ee aa = 

DINBURGH, MUIR HALL.—Comfortable Residential 

Hall for Women Students attending University Medical School, College 

of Art, and similar educational Institutions in Edinburgh. Situated in close 

proximity to University in one of the largest open Squares in town, with use 

of Square Gardens and tennis-courts. Terms, £10 to £13; 10s, per term.— 
Apply, Miss ROBERTSON, 12 George Square, Edinburgh. 


GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
(jruRrcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PAREKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gnatnazr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirusox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
| PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 
ANSDOWNE. HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 














on modern lines, Special attention given to es, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils mared for advance Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


st “FELIX §8 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 


Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 





ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— PINEHURST” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th. 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, ial advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Non, 

., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


if GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 
bf rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ildren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings. Boarding House. Fnlarged curriculun,. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, head-Mistress. 


StH ILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 





ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 





Ladies over 20 penn of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 


abies in residence. 


SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury, 
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OODARD SOHOOL, S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 
BROMLEY. —Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s 
pe at fees, boarding-houses; beautiful country ; 
air; @ ames Mistress; extensive playing fields. Pre- 
cation for University. rd and Cambri Joint Board Examinations, 
sident Art and Han ioeette Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger ~ under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 guineas.—H Mistress: 
iss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin ; Final Honours, 





_ a 


xford, Class I. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
i - Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London, 
A sound ew for girls from 7 to 18 years ofage. The school building has 
been enlarged and is now for: 


SJOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING - COLLEGE. 
President—Lord Y 9 BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Ry 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. “The 8 ‘taff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and e ooeedl Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, includ a Swedi ish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu’ —_ 
eer ae ucated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
ucation. 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. «nd Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETABY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schoois. The course of training extends over 2 yonst, ond includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, — Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN, Miss J. E. COHEN, 75 New Street, Birmin, — 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Book-keeping by Chartered Accountant, odern 
Languages. ood Appointments. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on 
Application. 


CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lund.), 

a° Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 

450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 

physical exercise. 


I. \atestiletaieg ¢-* BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
a ce Berens oe 


























On the Western Cliff, overlooking the sea, 
Principal: MISS PARKER- GRAY. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &. 
Spring Term begins January 16th, Next vacancies in May. 





PAERINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
IDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES tnt Final Honours, English 
Language and Li and Literature). 


_ For Illustrated Prospectus apply to to the B Head-Mistress. 


ORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Chairman : The RIGHT —_ VISCOUNT COBHAM. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET C, SPURLING, B.A., Lond., assisted by a 
Teaching Staff of about a, highly- qualified 1 Mistresses. 

This School is recognized as efficient by the of Ed 8. 
ships: There are Five Scholarships tenable in the School and One tenable at 
St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Boarding-Houses: There are two excellent Board- 
ing- Houses sanctioned by the School Council. The School is equipped with a 
large Studio, a good Reference Library, Museum, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, 
‘The School Grounds include = Tennis Courts and a large viewing Field. 

For Copies of Prospectus, pply to the Head-Mistress or the Secretary. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
sg for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. | 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Schoo! 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, “09 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorouch education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. Private Resi- 
dential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Scholarship, — for 
three years, on application to Principals. Xmas holidays, Dec. 19 to Jan. 21, 
1913, Spring term Jan. 21 to » April 2. Easter, ter, April 2 to April 30. 30. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The P Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods,’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
ne Buildings, nnion, a te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathi ng; beautiful climate; great meategee Se acquiring French; 
Twelve B $ Teacher for Physical ning; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, Meg 1 KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, S illiam Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, _ 





hal 























UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING fA GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1 ae eg here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, b Frenchman, ( , Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R. 3. “Ist ‘Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
YALIFORNIA. —The PROPRIETOR (an Englishman) of 
extensive vineyards, which have recently been acquired at a cost of Forty 
‘Thousand Pounds, is prepared to give instruction in Fruit Farming (oran 
grapes, figs, &c.) to a limited number of gentlemen, Splendid opportunity for 
small capitalists. Inclusive Premium, 100 guineas. References.—For further 
information apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., Educational 
Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., referring to the advertisement of 
7 ornia.* 








ee) 


yee G perfectly cured by a self-cured Stammerer, 
Ooasultiog — “So New pm Ay Street, Portland a Application, 
Mr. E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, Bedford Address, 





sOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES, 
d hpemeen NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 





Boy *WORCESTE 
Established 1 asereeses 1893, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral oe Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
Captain-Superintendent : Ounmenter D. WILSON. BARKE 
a - F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S. B, ENB, 
Head-Master: T. B. BEATTY, B.A, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, 
healthy reaches of the river. 

a College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths i 

g to become OFFICERS in the MERCAN NTILE MARINE, pe over rr 

rm ed have been out as duly qualified in that capacity, At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service, 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRE 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, re 7 TARY, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE,— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham ; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholae 
ships a annually iu July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.s, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


EREFOKD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. Three or four close ae annually to Universities, 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


é tae LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
BOYS ARRIVE FOR SPRING TERM, JANUARY 16th, 

Particulars in Public Schools Year Boo Book, or from the BURSAR. 
EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boy s of from *12 to 19 years. Extensive unds, high above the Thames Vailey. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


TOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
and R. V. BAKKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, pre 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of i For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H, 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 

ay see yh -. Exhibitions, of the annual value of £40 to £15, will be 

heid on Tuesda Wednesday, March llth and 12th. Further particulars 
may be obtain Br the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OCKLINGTON SCHVOL, E. YORKS.— Ancient 
PUBLIC SCHOOL with valuable closed Scholarships to Universities. 
Special reduction of fees to £50 a year inclusive for Clergy, Medical and 
Professional Men of moderate means. Scholarship Examination in June, 
£10-£30. Healthy position yy the Wolds. Modern equipment. Next Term 
begins Friday, Jan. 17th. Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven 
years VIth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medica) Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January 16th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ‘the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
In Sept m fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina 
M.A. 


tion at Llandove ber. 
_ Warden—Rev. OOLE HUGHES, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12.— 
dD. _ E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 

playing fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Re. —For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master. 


in one of the most 









































Public School. 





morqu AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 
300 ft. above the Sea, Highest Reterences.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


_- charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 


ls and Navy. 
. Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 


Schools 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A, C. B 
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PSWICH SCHOO 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M. A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 a 
Next Term commences Saturday, — 
Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head- Master, Sch House, Ipswich. 


I 


ene te e 

ova COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
— should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
Osc M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Clos Close, , r 








O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO —ge | ae PATIENTS—Town, Country, 


Seaside—sent -a5 of ¢ Register states terms, &c., and is illus: 
ee TATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic A “Triform, London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








Peay > CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ev 
branch of work, Vy or a: for Girls leaving College or Schooh. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 

Square, W. _ Tel. 506) Mayfair. 








FD OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the a Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without —e ull particulars 

@f the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on a. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Ms Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd. South Molton Street, London, W. 


QCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 














subject to E - Terms 30s. Weekly. Further pete may be 
Uitined from Dr. N McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
— =~ — 
FOREIGN. 
HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Camhre, BRUSSELS. 


Chermingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
ucation. 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
} a of Art and Music. Every co: gS 
For gs ee particulars, and Bonen apply to 
cipal 3s: Mademoiselle E. Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


“4 LPINULA, AVENCHES, SWITZERLAND.— Christian 
Home School for Girls. Four languages by natives. Every facility for 








Music and Art. Most healthy situation = Berne and Neuchatel. Great 
eare taken — oo Health first id R tion grounds. English 
selerences. oderate fees. Apply PEINCIPAL. 





HATEAU D’ OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR Boys. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal § School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A, Ph. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
aliese placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


\ U0 SSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. I LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Inter for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


Fixeuish AND GERMAN First-rate Finishing Schools 
Affiliated.—Two Scholarships, value £30 each, for two years, offered to 
studious girls with aptitude for Languages. Gentlemen’s daughters.—Apply, 
with particulars of present education, to “E. G. F.,” c/o Street's, 30 
Cornhill, E.C. 
Pas REV. S. N. SMITH-PEARSE wishes to highly 
recommend a small PENSION in Weimar for girls over 15, where his 
daughter was for a year and a half.—Epsom College, Epsom. 











JARIS.—Miie. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
aane A a Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 





- SCHOLASTIO AGENCI ES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST ae ge and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be i to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro seater and full iculars of 

and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 
state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
ea of the fees to iy 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red 4 2s.; post-free, 2s.6d, £00 Schools, 1, 00 Illustrations. 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, as Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central, 


DUCA TION. 

Uy Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

esers. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
ns sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home abseod, many of which they 

have personally inspect 

__—‘b to 162 Ox¥OR STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 
@OCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

every information supplied to Parents FREE iw CHARGE, 

Please state Ff ages, localit referred, and approximate 

school fees esired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC RGENcY. 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


(SOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
pasty visited. Assistant Masters, 
ntroduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
Messrs. Poco: (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.,), 

















enly recommend Schools 
Mistresses, Governesses, 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TouRS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian March: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of f Allah). later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &e. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, “* Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


Uj #498: 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mam Rovre. 
From London and Southamptcn, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via Suez Canal. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
4 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, ee. &c. English Church, English 
ysician, and trained nurse.—The neg “Tide CANARY ISLANDS COM. 
PANY (Ltd.), vusbuy Pavement House, E. 





“LPINE SPORTS, LTD., ‘eontrol accommodation for 

8,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. 
For Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETAEY, 5 } Badaisigh Gandene, Londen, N.W. 


; HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident sbaaision (mM. D.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC | SCHOOLS. —Use “Florigene” 


(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Xmas _ vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all th. 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for iculars, medical reports, &e., to The ‘‘ DUST- 
ALLA E ** Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 


LD OR DISUSED VALUABLES.— Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought ‘for eash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
R. J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ~~ buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Begins Jan. next. Excellent introductions ly oy or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, ‘South Molton Street, W. 


UTHORS who have difficulty i in placing their works will 
find in the MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION a com- 
petent source of help and advice. The Association undertakes the printing 
and production of general literature, verse, plays, fiction, belles lettres, rare 
MSS., Family and Parish records, either for private or trade circulation. New 
Authors are specially invited to submit work or personally consult the Asso- 
ciation upon the “ ways and means” to publicity.—THE MUSEUM ARTS 
AND L LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street, ondon, W.C. 


HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
=NDAL, 
invites Authors to submit iss. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 


Sketches, and aa on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 


TL) PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
aoe and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen euifering from om 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeni 
Baliards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
: Exchange Street East, Liverpool.” 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s ’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

110 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P. R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE phen od IN iw yy" SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) e500 000, 
(\INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required —For 
/ yarticularsapply to R. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 

Middlesex. 
W4xNrE 2D, ELEVENTH EDITION ENCYCLOP DIA 


BRITANNICA, any binding, India paper. Good second-hanl copy iu 
excellent condition. C. WILKES, Springfield, 26 Petherton 





Princes Street, 














Moderate price, 





217 PICCADILLY, W, ‘Telephone: 1567 Gernanp, 








Road, Canonbury, N. 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzany Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tus Ere, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tas Eart ov Harrowsr. Secretary: Gopyrer H. Hamriton. 
GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
“ There is ee on the Sea.” 


The 
HIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than 640,000 persons since its foundation in 1839. 

The Wrecked Sailor, Fishermen, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by becoming beneficiary members, 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patron—His Majesty THE KING. 
Presipent—The Right Hon, the Earl CADOGAN, K.G, 
Cuarrman—Admiral W, F.S. MANN, 
Secretarr—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


ny. H E PITY Oo F IT. 


The sins of the parents! The suffering of the children! 
Thousands of little children annually inherit a ¥ > 4 of disease 
from their very birth. They are quite innocent, but handicapped 
for life through the vice of their parents, 

The London Lock Hospital cares for such afflicted little ones. 
There is a special ward in the Hospital for these children, where 
they are treated for two years, and there are now 20 beds occupi 
Every effort is made a the disease, 


HELP 
THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN? 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, 
283 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 
R. EDWIN EDDISON, Secretary. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children's Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 
114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 17,000 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society's care. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, KENNINGTON ROAD, 8.E, 


The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ ALLENBURYS” Dtet, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system, Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants, Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. Madeina minute by adding boiling water 


























“"_ Syasgseeee “arg oe 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipe Page (when available), Fourrren Guriyeas, 


— 


en nonecovoncsecoscocetooen £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,,.. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANIEsS, 
Outside Page .........ccrcreesres £16 16 O| Inside Page ...........cccccecseses 2u414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; andis,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 153, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBLE IN ADVANCE. 


oa Uf. 
Yearly. Toute, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any vart of the United 
ne eae Gi 8 6 cm OBE 8 scm a 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
Andia, China, Japan, &C, ..........cccc0ceseeseses ) ys OM. Ba os? 


1 WELLINGTON Street, Srnanp, Lonvon, 








A SOLUTION 


OF THE 


Xmas Girt Prosten. 


A FEW ARTICLES 


ILLUSTRATED IN 


ELKINGTON’S XMAS LIST 


WHICH ARE 


ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE. 








Sterling Silver Photo Frames 
Sterling Silver Flower Vases 
Sterling Silver Rose Bowl 
Elkington Gold Cigarette Holder 
Sterling Silver Pince-Nez Case for Ladies or 
Gentlemen 
Sterling Silver Pocket Memo. Book and Stamp 
Case 
Sterling Silver Fruit and Sweet Dishes 
Sterling Silver Cake Baskets 
Sterling Silver or Elkington Plate Tea Service 
Sterling Silver Toilet Service 
Clocks in exclusive and registered designs 





List sent Post Free on recscipt of a Postcard. 





ELKINGTON ‘=: 
LTD. 
LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM: LIVERPOOL: MANCHESTER: 
Newhall Street. 27/9 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 
GLASGOW: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


34 Buchanan Strect. 32,4 Northumberiand Street. 


Why is the Typewriter 
so universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men 
do not take things up without good 
reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It 
is one of the pace makers of modern 
commerce. You cannot do things at 
the prevailing speed without it. 






You must have a Typewriter, but— 
don’t get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried and tested 


like the YO S T 


and you will save time and money, 
derive satisfaction from the quality of 
the work, and be possessed of a per- 
manently efficient writing machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right 
Vice-Presidents— Lord Chancellor Viscount HALDANE, F.R.S. ; 
sir COURTENAY P. ILBERT, G.C.B,; ALFR 


—— Tbs & THOMPSON, Esq. 
mittee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., L. 

LL. wx R.S.; Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., F.R.S. ae Bywater, E 
Hon. ‘Arthur D. Elliot, D.C.L.; J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly, asi 

K.C.B., F.B.S. ; Edmund Gosse, Esq., C.B., LL.D. ; 
Rev. W; a. D.Litt 5 Walter 
Low, D. Morrison, LL. 


“The Library contains about 250,000 


various Languages. 
Membership according to age. 


Pollock, , LL.D. ; 


(1,626 pp. 4to, 1903), price £1 1s.; 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men 
the late Lord Derby, 


Library.”—W. E. H. LECKY. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





LIBRARY 


S.W. 
on. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., F.R.S. 
REDERIC "oa Esq. b. C.L. 
ED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq. 
Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, FBS. ; The Right Hon. the EARL OF BOSEBERY. kK. G.; 


A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D. ; Horace T. Brown, Bese 
; Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D 
“— D. ; Syc ney Gedge, Esq. ; Sir A’ Geikie, 
R. Green ; D. G 
Leaf, Esq., Litt.D. ‘te "Sidney Lee, D.Litt w. 5 hilly, Eon ‘Sidney J. 
Prof. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D. ; 
Beds Gog F.S.A.; A.W, Wart Litt, D. LL-D.; Rev. Principal 
be tte of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Yown Members. Reading Room open from 10 to 6.30. The AUTHOR CATALOGUE 
to members, 12s. 6d. The Subject index 


(1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 lis. 6d. ; to members, 25s. 


said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be ren ered was to make him a life member of the London 


HARRISON & SONS, 
45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


BURKE’S PEERACE, BARONETACE, 


AND KNICHTACE, 1913. 
Cash Price, £1 te, On. - * Published at £2 2. 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
New Edition, o12. Pr 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
A New Edition will appear in 1913. Orders 
can now be booked. 





F.S.A. ; 


ae 1 tis. 6d. net. 
H. B. Workman, D. Lit. 


#2 126. Gd. net. 
Our CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of ali the 
NEW BOOKS forwarded post free. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 
3 lerse variety in stock of the Newest 
Also a choice selection of 

PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. Specimens 


I have ever known, 








A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of 
For Heartburn 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Apcrient 
for Regular Use. 


on application. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Boum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found equal © 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 


the Stomach, 
and Headache. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Bromfield Street, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 
83 and 85 Duane 
U.S.A.; Messrs. B 
Avenue and 27 





Paid-up Capital ...........0..-sereerseeee £1,500,000 
>, EEE £1,400,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
Rew Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on eoptention, 


47 Dey Street, 
Building, Chicago, 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC TATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Nor 
be addressed to the Evrror, but to the PusLisuer, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Port Said; 
Cape Town. 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THe Otp CorNnER 
Booxstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 


Tus INTERNATIONAL 


th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washe.gton, 
D.C.; Tue Susscription News Company, 
New York, 
U.S.A. ; 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, 
Toronto, Canada; A. 
St. Catherine Street, 
TaHrANGLo-AMERICAN BooxsELuine Deport, 
and Wm. 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bo 


if ttle. On comparison it will be 
B oston, Mass,, U.S.A. ; found = superior to wine 
News Company, usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dosen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
BANCHESTES : 26 Market Street. 


Street, New York, 


RENTANO, Corner 5th 17/6 9” 


and Taylor 
GALIGNANI’s 





Manning Chambers, 
T. CHapman, 2,407 
Montreal, Canada; 


Dawson AND Sons, 








SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOCKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telerhene: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen,. London. 


Messrs. 


LAMLEY & ~ CO., Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W., 


invile inspection of their large and wteresting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas ¢ Satalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION’ SOCIETY. 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION Is, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 514 NEW BOND STREET. 


~ READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


By post, 2s. 3d. 











To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


CHRISTMAS HELP 
FOR THE POOR AND NEEDY. 





GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH earnestly begs for special 
Christmas aid for the SOCIAL WORK of THE SALVATION 
ARMY—the largest organized effort of its kind to help poor Men, 
Women, Boys, and Girls to help themselves. 180 Homes and 
Branches shelter 8,000 nightly, find work for thousands daily, 
and meet every kind of need among the Poor. 


£53,000 required for the current work. Help, whether small or 
large, gratefully received. Please address cheques, crossed Bank 
of England, Law Courts Branch, to GENERAL BRAMWELL 
BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Balance Sheets on 
application. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, ve C.. K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p nd safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Trai for Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

| LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ 8. | 

| Hon. Vice-Presidents . 2% 0 O | Members one oe 

—- PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members we : t 0 and Journal 05 0 
The Si ibseription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








2s. 4 
» W110 0 





Colonel W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


‘(FURNITURE 
| FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


| 
Co ttt 
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I 


EGYPT. By FRANCIS COUTTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Coutts deserves all credit for his reticence, his dignity, and the calm 
vigour of his workmanship, . . . He is certainly among the elect band of poets 
with whom high thought and polished workmanship goes always hand in 
land,"’—Daily Telegraph. 

“As elsewhere, so here, Mr. Coutts has allied the beauty and fire of his work 
with that essential correctness of style which is as necessary in poetry as in 
singing.’’—Mr. W. H. Poi.ock in Evening Standard. 

“Verse which has a haunting beauty all its own,”—Mr, Ricuarp Kine in 
Tatler, 


POEMS. 
By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 6s. net. 


wonderful power of concise 








II, 


“One of the best true poets of our time... 
description,’’—Daily Telegraph, 


II. 
POEMS. pny Lucy MASTERMAN. 8s. 6d. net. 


*,* A graceful, delicate volume of verse by the Wife of the 
popular Cabinet Minister. 


IV. 


DEBORAH. 


By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 2s. 6d, net. 


*,.* Mr. Abercrombie has achieved a great triumph with 
“Deborah.” In this new book the fire and rugged force of his 
verse is allied with all the felicity of finished expression. 


v. 
POEMS. ay WILLIAM WATSON. 2 vols. 9s. net. 


“It is remarkable that when Mr. Watson’s poetry directly invites com- 
parison with the poetry of preceding masters his equality always, his incom- 
parable superiority often, becomes instantly apparent,’’—Westminster Gazette. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. 


THE MOST ORIGINAL COMPANY 
IN ENGLAND. 


The Spectator said on Dec. 14th, 1912:— 


“These ingenious inventions minister to 
convenience. They are all products of common 
sense and close observation.” 

The ‘‘Georgian” Sealing Set, 2s., 5s., 7s. 6d. 

The ‘“‘Georgian” Office Sealing Set, 15s. 


The ‘‘Georgian” Double Sealing Set (Wed- 
ding present), £1 1s. 


Each set contains a seal (single initial), Rose, 
Shamrock, Thistle, or Boy Scout sign. 


The Spring Roller Blotter, 3s. 6d. & 7s. 6d. 


The ‘‘Prompto” Letter Copier and File, 
7s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 35s. 


The Ladies’ Switch and Curl Holder, 1s., 2s, 

The “Third Hand” Thumb Magnifier, 
2s., 6s. 

The “Third Hand” Umbrella Clip, 6d, 


The ‘‘ Roller” Collar Support, All heights 
and colours, One Penny per pair. 


The Wax Inlay—for Fretwork, 2s, 6d. and 
7s. 6d. A new and beautiful art. 


The Wasp and Fly Gun, 1s., is, 6d, 


THIRD HAND PATENTS, LTD., (Dept. 8.) 
361-363, City Road, London, E.C. 
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—. 


THE 


PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE 


ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTED 
AND GREATLY IMPROVED 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





OMMENCING with the January 
issue many important altera- 
tions and improvements have been 
made in ‘“ The PALL MALL 
Magazine,” which now takes its 
original position as THE LEADING 
ENGLISH MAGAZINE, Everything 
has been changed excepting the 
price, which will remain at 6d. net. 


The general production is on a scale 
never before attempted by any 
Sixpenny magazine. 





JANUARY NUMBER 


CONTAINS : 


THE NEW LAND CAMPAIGN 


By E. G. HEMMERDE, K.C., M.P.—A brilliant 
exposition of the Land Values Policy, with a forcible 
reply by CAPTAIN PRETYMAN, M.P., the chiof 
expert on the opposition side. 


“THE NEWS” 
By HILAIRE BELLOC—A great monthly feature 
contributed by one of the most versatile of living 
essayists. 


NORMAN ANCELL—WAR BREAKER 
By JOHN HILTON—A remarkable study of a 
remarkable man. 


PANAMA, CITY OF MADMEN 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON. 


Also numerous other Articles and Stories by 
leading Writers. Superbly Illustrated. 





NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


SIXPENCE NET. Of all Newsagents. 





PUBLISHERS : 


ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.C. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO.’S BOOK LIST 





7_orr- 


THE LETTERS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Collected and Edited by HiS SON 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Plates. 


“The Letters of George Meredith furnish the 
key to one of the finest lives in the roll of Englich 
literature. . . . A document of superlative in- 
terest and value.” —The Graphic. 


ADAM LINDSAY 
CORDON 


And His Friends in England 

and Australia 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN and 
EDITH HUMPHRIS 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

“This is the fullest biography of Gordon which 
has so far appeared, and no one with a love for out- 
door life will failto read it with both instruction 
and pleasure.’’— The Field, 


WHEN | WAS 
A CHILD 


Written and Illustrated by 
YOSHIO MARKINO 
(3rd Impression.) 6s. net. 
“The whole book is a delight, full of laughter 


and tears, of fun and wisdom. Out of strength 
oaly comes sweetness.”’—The Observer. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By E. S. ROSCOE 


With 24 lllustrations. 12s. 6d. 


“T shall place this volume on a handy shelf, to be 
read again.” —The Observer. 





























Be sure to get your Bookseller to show you 
what “THE STANDARD” describes as 
“The Most Beautiful of ali the 
Beautiful Books.” 


THE ARABIAN RIGHTS 


ite 
By RENE BULL 

A sumptuous edition of these famous stories, 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, with 20 

colour plates and 26 full-page Illustrations and 

many line Illustrations in the text. 10s. 6d. net. 


BILL THE MINDER 


Written and Illustrated 
ty W. HEATH ROBINSON 

A delightful book, FRESH, WHOLESOME, and 
VERY HUMOROUS—a REAL NOVELTY in 
Christmas Gift Books FOR CHILDREN, with 16 
coloured plates, 15 full-page line Illustrations, and 
100 line drawings. 10s. 6d. net. 

The ATHENXUM says: “It takes a leading place 


amongst the many which have passed through our 
hands this season.” si 


HUNTING IN THE 
CGLDEN DAYS 


By W. SCARTH DIXON 


(Hunting Correspondent of The Field). 

















With about 90 Illustrations from original photo 
aphs and old printsand paintings. In handsome 
f leather library bindings, 2is. net. 
“An unrivalled collection of pictures. . . . 
The author is TO BE SINCERELY CONGRATU 
LATED upon the entertaining result of the labour 


THE BOOK OF 
WOODCRAFT 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Illustrated with 500 Drawings by the Author, 
6s. net. 

“We cannot imagine a more fascinating study 
for a healthy boy than this extraordinary mine of 
information. As it is, any boy who knew and could 
apply a tenth of the information in this book 
would be worth his weight in gold.’’—The Globe. 


THE SPELL OF 
THE ROCKIES 


By E. A. MILLS 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


“CAPITAL READING. . We cannot 
imagine a better book for boys and young people.” 
—The Westminster Gazette, 


WITH THE INDIANS 
IN THE ROCKIES 


By J. W. SCHULTZ 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net, 


“Mr. Mills has given us REAL PLEASURE and 
some new enthusiasins.’’—The Cambridge Review, 


MARY JORNSTON’S 


LATEST NOVEL 


CEASE FIRING 


(3rd Impression.) 6s. 











12 Illustrations. 











“The whole book isa tour de force of the com- 
pletest exceilence, and one which none but a great 
writer could have given us.”"—The Bookseller, 





CONSTABLE’S 
ANTHOLOGIES 


IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND 
By HAROLD SPENDER 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. (Just Published, 

“Mr. Spender has made a wide cast with his nets 

and gathered much and diverse treasure in prose 
and verse.""—The Westminster Gazette. 

THE LITERATURE 

A 





| “MR. SPENDER HAS 

OF THE ALPS AT HIS FINGER TIPS... . 
volume that can be dipped into anywhere, with the 
certainty of bringing forth passages of inspired 
description and of marvellous adventures,’’—The 
Scotsman. 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 
By THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A., 
and H. SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 
Vol. I.—History and Topography. 
Vol. II.—Manners and Customs. 
An Anthology of Oxford and Oxford Life 








in Prose and Verse. Demy 8vo. 6s. net 
each volume. 
“A treasure-house of good things."’—Daily 


Chronicle, 


IN PRAISE OF CAMBRIDCE 
By SIDNEY WATERLOW 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
“*In Praise of Cambridge’ is full of interest, 
wit and quaint surprise—a treat from beginuing to 
end,”’—Irish Independent. 


IN PRAISE GF AUSTRALIA 
By FLORENCE GAY 

Demy 8vo. 6s. 

“Tt was a happy idea to bring together these 


typical passages from Australian books and 
speeches.’’—Standard, 


IN PRAISE OF EDINBURCH 
By ROSALINE MASSON 
Deny 8vo. 6s. net, 








net. 








MAUD DIVER’S 


LATEST NOVEL 
THE HERO OF HERAT 
(3rd Impression.) 6s. 
“THE FINEST WORK MDirs. Diver has ever 


roduced, and we recommend it with cordiality,”’— 
he World, 


“*Who knows Edinburgh loves her, and who loves 
her wil! love this handsome book in her praise,”’"— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


IN PRAISE OF WINCHESTER 
By A. A. LOCKE 
Demy 8vo. 58. net. [To be published shortly, 


CONSTABLE’S 














“A FIRST-CLASS NOVEL.” —The British 


Weekly. 


MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS’S 


LATEST NOVEL 


PRISCILLA 


(3rd Impression.) 6s. 





“Tf you want to real A PERFECTLY CHARM. 
ING BOOK let me introduce you to ‘ Priscilla,”— 
Mr. Munby in The Throne, 


A CHILD’S DAY 


Verses by 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
With Photographic Illustrations by 
WILL and CARINE CADBY 


5a. net. 














“ One of the prettiest children’s books published 
this autumn.’’—The Times, 





and pains he has expended on his work.”’—The Field. 


CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 








MODERN 
BIOGRAPHIES 


A New Series of Short Biographies 
of Men and Women. With Biblio- 
graphies. Cloth, Is. net each. 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


By EDWARD THOMAS 


J. M. SYNGE 


By FRANCIS BICKLEY 








Uniform with the above: 


MAHOMMED 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND 





Author of “ Asia and Europe.” Is. net. 
“These three little biographies are all WELL 
DONE, and they contain a great deal of matter 





within a very small com; The Tablet 
*“Can be HEARTILY ICOMMEN DED.” 
—The Birmingham Daily Post, 


Write for Constable’s List of Beautiful Books for Xmas and New Year Gifts—free on application. 


London: ro Orange St., W.C. 
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“Surprisingly up to date... A notable achievement.” —TIMES. 


“Perhaps the most compact encyclopedia of its kind yet 
published. The whole set only occupies just over 17in. of 
shelf space, and, contained in the neat bookcase Messrs. Nelson 
have prepared for its safe keeping, it ought to represent a joy to 
the diligent student, and a sterling help to everyone who needs 
easy reference to the best modern knowledge.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“We have no doubt that Messrs. Nelson’s half-million sales of 
this work of reference will be doubled before many more years 
have gone by.”—Daily News. 

“A truly remarkable achievement ... It is far and away the 
most comprehensive Encyclopedia published at the moment... 
I-am delighted with its thoroughness and cannot be otherwise 
than enthusiastic in its praise, having tested it at so many points 


with entire delight and satisfaction.” 
—“C.K.S.,” The Sphere, Dec. 14th, 1912. 


The NEW NELSON 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


2s. NET per volume (Leather Edition), 48s. NET THE SET. 


You are invited to apply for a complete Set—on approval 
without expense or obligation to purchase—in the Leather 
(1913) Edition, its latest and most perfect form. 


COMPLETE AND READY FOR USE. 





Apply for Encyclopcedia Prospectus and Application 
Form to:— 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS (Dept. S), 35 & 36 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.; or Parkside, Edinburgh. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 


NELSON LIBRARIES 





THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM 
2s. net. By CHARLES SAROLEA. 2s. net. 


A brilliant study of the present temper of the German 
people, and the future of Anglo-German relations. 


“The very careful examination of what can be said for the German case 
for a big navy should be read by everybody.’’—Athenzum, 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS 

1s. net. By MISS M. E. DURHAM. 1s. net. 
This work on the Balkans and the Balkan problem is 
written by one who is probably the greatest living 
authority on the subject. Miss M. Edith Durham is 
at present war correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
at the front. 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT 


ANTHONY HOPE, 7d. net. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
A. DUMAS. 6d. net. 





NELSON’S ENCYCLOPA?2DIC LIBRARY. 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


VOL, III. 1s. net. 





PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 


PANTHER’S CUB 


1s. net. 


A. and E. CASTLE. 7d. net. 








COLLECTION NELSON (FRENCH) 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Vols. I. and II. 1g, each net. 


PENDANT L’EXIL VICTOR HUGO. 1s. net. 


LETTRES A LA FIANCEE victor nvco. 


1s. net. 





*,* ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


Cardinal Manning and other Essays, 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. Corresponding Member of the Insti 
tute of France. With Photogravure Portrait of Cardinal 
Manning. 8vo. 9s. net. 

** Nobody else could have written these essays, i hich i 

eee the gist | ——. bay ong oy Mr. Bodley belongs to the estan tee 

of those vast-minded scholars who, like the late Lord A 

know than be known,”’—Morning Post. i cton, would sooner 











Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW LANG. With 8 Lilustrations 
8vo. 9s. net. 

“A brilliant and convincing refutation of the theory that Francis Bacon or 
anybody but Shakespeare himself wrote Shakespeare's plays and poems,” 
—Truth, 





Travel Pictures: The Record of a 
European Tour. By HIS HIGHNESS sip 
BHAWANI SINGH, Ray Rana Banapur or Juatawan 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“His book is a remarkable summary of information and impressions. , . 
The book, the value of which is enhanced by a great number of excellent 
photographs, is in every respect worthy of the high purpose which brought it 
into being.” —The Times, 

Science and the Human Mind: A Critica] 
and Historical Account of the Development 
of Natural Knowledge. By W. C.D. WHETHAN, 
F.R.S., and Mrs. WHETHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

“The book is both readable and instructive as a comprehensive account of 
what has been achieved by the never-resting curiosity of mankind.'’—Scotsman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
Heredity and Society. 8vo. 6s. net. 








Experiments in Industrial Organiza- 
ion, By EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by 

Professor W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
“It is to be hoped that the book will be read widely by employers of labour.” 
—Yorkshire Observer, 


5s. net. 





With a Foreword by WALTER CRANE. 

South Kensington and its Art Training. 
By FRANK P. BROWN, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Headmaster 
Richmond (Surrey) School of Art. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

In this book will be found the History of State-Aided Art 

Education in the United Kingdom from 1837 to the Present Tima 


NEW FICTION. 
Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN. 6s. 


“A perfect and enchanting picture of Irish rural life.""—Cork Examiner. 


Dew and Mildew. By P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 
“Tales of Anglo-Indian Life given with immense snap, vivacity and resource.” 
—The Timea, 
John and Irene. By W. H. BEVERIDGE. A Modern 
Story. Illustrated by Selected Thoughts on Woman. 
4s. 6d, net. 
** Here is an anthology with a personality in it.’’—Daily News. 

















Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





ARABIC AND ENGLISH IDIOM 
(Conversational and Literary), 
ALSO 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
By the Rev. Canon Sreruina. 
* We have recommended them to our pupils.’’—Prof. Marcotroura, Oxford, 
Price, Arabic Idiom, 7 shillings net, Grammar, 12 shillings net, 


AUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 
a so "Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 





OOKS.—Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 
and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Hatch Petrology, 6s.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s. ; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, 
£2 2s,; ‘Ihe Whist Table by “‘ Cavendish,” 6s., pub. 3ls. 6d. ; Villari’s Medieval 
Italy, 6s.; Gould’s Cornish Characters and Strange Events, 9s.; Jones's Old 
English Gold Plate, 10s, 6d.; Hegel, Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15e.; Sen- 
nett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 10s. 6d.; Hume's Queens of Old 
Spain, 5s.6d.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fair- 
bairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Ranke’s ~ aye England, 6 volk., 
£2 10s,; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield late, 25s8.—Li 
purchased of any magnitude, £5 to £21000.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 





ohn Bright Street, Birmingham. 








DOOKS FOR XMAS.—Our new Catalogue containin 
B the best Books of the season—Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer, 
Hyma Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, etc.—will be sent post free 


i card. 
on receipt of a card... DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, 11th Edition; 
Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Sheiey, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1823; Last Essays 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly parts ; Sporting Books with coloured plates. 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, ete. Hector’s Great 








Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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MACMILLAN 


TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George V. and 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar 


held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By the 
Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE, With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON. Ilustrated 
by NELLY ERICHSEN, Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tze Tixes.—‘‘ Written with an enthusiastic love for the West Country, its 
lore, history, and topography, and the numerous pen-and-ink illustrations are 
delightful.’ 


Second Impression. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 


Hunter. sy JAMES SUTHERLAND. Illustrated’ 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue EvexinG Stanparp.—* Without fear of contradiction, we may say that 

he knows more about elephants than any man living.” 





COLOUR BOOKS. 
WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 165s. net. 

Also EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, printed on 
Hand-made paper, and boundin vellum, Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter. The Story of 
a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS HEIBERG. 
With 16 Coloured Plates by CECIL ALDIN. Pott 4to. 
6s. net. 


Tae Darty Mam.—*“ Mr. Aldin’s plates enhance the already fascinating 

ot Neils Heiberg’s * White-Ear and Peter,’ which is a vivid tale of a fox 

and a fox-terrier told in a countryside setting by one who is an enthusiast for 
anima!s and the open air.” 





FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


Marriage. 22nd Thousand. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK, 


The Reef. 6s 


Puncu.—*“ The whole book is delightful, iluminating, fragrant, sympathetic. 
It is the author of ‘ The House of Mirth’ at her best, and that best has long 
ago placed her in the small front rank of contemporary novelists.”’ 


MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Folk Tales of Breffny. as. 6a. net. 

Tue GLone.—** We have never come across a collection of folk lore which 
ean have lost so little in transcription as these deliciously told stories of 
Breffny.”” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 


Country Lire.—** Mr. Allen has given us of his best in this book, and to 
those who know his work, its delicacy and its beauty, this should be recommen- 
dation enough.” g 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Impression, 


7 
Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
Bk. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tue Atuznxum.—“On the whole, the book ia interesting, very readable, 
and in some parts of it, as we have said, a great deal more. Many, we hope, 
will profit by Mr. Talbot's picture of present-day conditions, and most will 
discuss the debatable topics raised by Mr, Streeter, Mr. Temple, and Mr, 
Rawlinson,” 


The Crowning Phase of the 
Critical Philesophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

Tue Trmes.—‘“ Students will welcome Dr. Macmillan’s critical exposition, 
which is marked by considerable ability and literary skill.” 


Outlines of the History of 
Psychology. By MAX DESSOIK, Professor in the 
University of Berlin. Authorised Translation by DONALD 
FISHER. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


MACMILLAN and 








& CO.S LIST. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE, 


George Frederic Watts. vols. I. 

and II.: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. By 
M.S. WATTS. Vol. Ill. The Writings of G. F. 
Watts. With 39 Photogravure Plates. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 

Tae Westminster Gazetre.— A careful and conscientious piece of work, 
written with keen sympathy, and giving a very vivid picture, of one whose 
ideals were the highest and who did splendid work for his day and gencration. 
+ «+ « Will rank high among biographies of recent years,” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 
By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. 
With an Introduction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 
lds. net. 

Tse Evenixe Stanparp.—“ This volume contains barely four hundred 
poses, and they «re all worth reading. . . . Closing the book, we fecl that 
ere a good work has been well done.” 


Disraeli. 


8vo. Is. net. 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. 15s. net. 


History of Old Sheffield Plate. 


Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of the 
Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal ‘Trade. With Chronological Lists of Makers’ Marks 
and numerous Illustrations of Specimens. By FREDERICK 
BRADBURY. Demy 4to. Cloth. £2 2s. net. Also Polished 
French Levant. £3 3s. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus (16pp.) post free on application. 

Tur Atrurxzxum.—" This valuable and imposing volume. ... Mr. Bradbury 
speaks the last word on the subject. No one else is ever likely to get together 
such a mass of practical information as to what was really done in Sheffield 
workshops or sold by Shefficld manufacturers. The section on Sheffield Plate 
in America, in Ireland, and in France, is especially full of new and valuable 
facts.” 


The Wessex Edition of the Works 


By the EARL OF CROMER. Extra Crown 


|of Thomas Hardy. In Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will 
have a Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. 
17. A Laopicean. 18. Wessex Porms, anp Porms or 
THE Past AND THE PRESENT. 
*,* Prospectus post free on request, 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 
Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s.6d.net. [Golden Treasury Series. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. A book for young people. 
By Dr.SVEN HEDIN. With Ilustrationsand Maps. Extra 
Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Aturnzum.—" The style is graphic, and the interest seldom flags. 

Gordon, Livingstone, and Stanley all figure in the book, which concludes with 

a vivid account of Nansen’s Polar Expedition,” 


The Magic World. by £. NEsBIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” &c. With Illustrations by H, R, 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Stranparp.—“ Imagination and humour are gifts which have never failed 

*E. Nesbit,’ and in ‘ The Magic World’ she has produced a book of fairy stories 

which is going to captivate all readers from seven to seventy,” 


> 
Insect Life. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By Dr. J.-H, 
FABRE. With Preface by D. SHARP, M.A. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Damy Mait.—*“ The volume is an enchanting one, full of intensely interesting 
stories of the instinct of insects, observed with a care and an influite patience 
that are distinctive of the great students of nature.” 


ANTHROFOLOGY. 


4 
The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional Resident 
and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, and 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. With an Appendix 
on the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo by A, C. 
Happon, D.Sce., F.R.S., and 4 Illustrations in Colour, over 
200 Full-page Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
Tue Damy News.—‘' The Pagan Tribes of Borneo’ is a record and review 
of the highest authority and interest. It introduces us to a strange race of 
human beings at their meals, in their love affairs, at their festivals, at their 
srayers, at their work of gathering camphor and sago and edible birds’-nests, 
in their attitude to animals and in many another aspect.” 


ARCHAOLOGY. 
Monumental Java. syJ.F. SCcHELTEMA, 


M.A. With Illustrations, and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tue Times.—“‘ There is a great mass of interesting lore in the book and 


many beautiful photographs.” 


co., 


Ltd., London. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S 
THE SOUTH POLE. 


Two Vols. Numerous Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 


“In many intimate touches, and on occasion with 
sly humour, Amundsen makes us acquainted with 
each of his comrade ‘ Vikings,’so that before the end 
of the story we come to regard these stalwart and 
good-tempered Norsemen almost as if they were so 
many personal friends.”—The Nation. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 1832-40. 
Edited by Viscount Esher, G.C.B. Two Vols. 36s. net. 


The Times says: “One of the most engaging, and 
to all Britons most engrossing, revelations of Royal 
life that have ever been published.” 


WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 


Napoleon's Standard Bearers on the battlefield 
from Austerlitz to Waterloo. A record of hard 
fighting, heroism, and adventure. By Edward 
Fraser, Illustrated, 12s. net. 








THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 


By Alan Ostler. Illustrated. 1os.6d.net. “One of 
the most remarkable revelations of Oriental 
character we have ever come across.”—Bookman. 


THE STORY OF A HARE. 


An extremely interesting book to nature lovers. 
By J.C. Tregarthen. Illustrated. 6s. net, 


PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Justice Kennedy. §s. net. 
“He has shown an excellent tact in steering clear 
of pedantry. ... There is seldom a doubt about 
the re the expression is brief and pointed, 
and some of the turns are distinctly neat.”—TheTimes 


HENRY NEWBOLT’S POEMS. 
A complete edition, with ten new poems, in one 
volume. 5s. net. ‘“ The most desirable of gift 
books.”—The Bookman. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 


By Ronald Macdonald. “A charming story, manly, 
clean, and high minded, full of delightful people.” 


—The Times. 
THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 


By T. G. Wakeling is a story of chivalry, manly 
strength, and strenuous battle—a tale to gladden 
and bestir the heart. 


THE MYSTERIOUS M. DUMONT. 


By Frederick Arthur. “He is at once cruel and 
tender, cynical and sweet. But above all inscrut- 
able.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. 


By K. M. Edge. “Naomi Nestling, the heroine of 
this remarkable novel, is a figure of such beauty 
and strength, of such sweetness and all-conquer- 
ing attraction that her equal is far to seek.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 


By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Illustrations. 6s.net. ‘Undoubtedly the standard 
work upon Welsh church defence.”—The Saturday 
Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S Brilliant New Work. 
THE NEST. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author 
of *'Tante,” “Franklin Kane,” &. 6s. [2nd Imp. in Press, 


The Dam News says:—“It is not the least exaggeration to say that 
living author, man or woman, could have written these stories with oun 
perfect skill and such perfectly natural art.” 





2nd Impression. 
Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON’S Charming New Novel. 
TINKER’S HOLLOW. By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON 
Author of “The Soundless Tide,” &. 6s. . 


British WeEex.iy.—* This is a most vital book, and full of th Ulster 
atmosphere.” ~ on 





2nd Large Impression, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF 


GEORGE TYRRELL 


By M. D. PETRE. In Two Vols. Fully Illustrated 
Price 21s. net. 
Times.— The autobiography will rank among the most intimate and 
merciless confessions of a soul that have ever been written, beside those of 
Augustine and Jean Jacques,” 





Second impression of a Work that is ing a S 
in England and Germany. 


Germany and the Next War. 
By General FRIEDRICH von BERNHARDI. With a Map. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Patt Mati Gazetrs.— Since Machiavelli's ‘ Prince,” we do not recollect so 


lucid, so dispassionate, and so cold-bloodedly logical an exposition of the state 
craft which aims unswervingly at political predominance.’ 


Wellington’s Army. yc. w.omAN, Chichele 


Professor of Modern History at Oxford. With Illus. 7s, Gd.net. 


AtuEnzum,—* Prof. Oman has written the very book that one would have 
wished him to write on Wellington’s Army in the Peninsula, how it was 
organized, moved, armed, clothed, and fed,” 











Memories of Victorian London. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” “ Recollec- 
tions of a Scottish Novelist,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 


Giose.—* There is scarcely a well-known figure of Victorian times of whom 
the author has not something interesting or witty to relate.” 


The English Housewife of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. By ROSE BRADLEY. 


With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Patt Mau. Gazetrre.— “There are an unending number of good things to be 
found in Miss Bradley's book.”’ 








A Survey of English Literature: 
1780-1830. By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 

Professor Hrerrorp in the MancuestTer Guarpian.-™ We cannot take leare 
of the book without expressing our sense of the magnitude of Professor Elton's 
achievement. As an example of criticism and scholarship applicd in alliance 
to the literature of a great epoch, it holds up an ideal which has rarely enough 
been approached in England but of which it will in future be less pardonable 
and, if example counts for anything, less easy to fall short.”’ 


Union and Strength. 

Ky L. S. AMERY, M.P. 12s. 6d. net. 
Gtiosne.—“ A brilliant and thoughtful book . . . a book to which we wish the 
attention of every Englishman could be directed.” 


2nd Large Impression. Life in the Navy To-Day. 


Jock Scott, Midshipman: His Log. 
By “AURORA.” Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Norruern WuiG.—“ It is long since we have read a more entertaining and 
instructive book, or one which ought to appeal more to the man who pays the 
bills,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY earnestly begs that orders for FRAMED copies of 


The Medici Prints 


placed with The Society for delivery before CHRISTMAS, may name two or more alternative 
styles of Frame. Without this precaution The Society cannot guarantee prompt delivery. 












Medici Prints to the number of 160, after some 85 Masters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, 
German, and Spanish Schools, are now published, ranging in price from 6s, to 42s. unframed ; 
framed from 8s. 6d. to £15. 

Particulars of NEW PLATES FOR 1913 will be announced in this Journal on January 4th. The revised 
edition of The Society’s Prospectus, containing full particulars of New Plates for the year, will be 
ready early in January. Applications, enclosing 6d. stamps, will now be registered. 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, at 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., are open for inspection daily, 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays to 1 p.m.), Those unable to call are invited to write for The Society's 
complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, 6d. post free; or for Notes on the Framing 


of Pictures, with 18 plates in colour and -_- Is. post free. 

























Mary ‘the Mother of Jesus 


With 20 Plates in Colour after the water-colour illustrations by R ANNING 
250 copies on hand-made large paper, bound whole vellum gilt, 42 2s. net. 











An Essay by ALICE MEYNELL. 
BELL, R.W.S. 4to, buckram, 16s. net. 


Both in subject matter and in treatment, this beautiful volume is peculiarly 
suited for presentation at this season either to children or to adults. As 
presented by Mrs. Meynell, entirely without sectarian bias, the theme is, 
indeed, universal in its appeal. The same breadth of appeal will be found 
in the subjects selected for illustration by Mr. Anning Bell, among which 
are: The Visitation, The Adoration of Shepherds, The Disputation, The 
Annunciation, Mary in the House of Elizabeth, The Presentation, The 
Magnificat, The Flight into Egypt, The Rest on the Flight, The 
Marriage in Cana, The Crucifixion, The Deposition, &c. The Guardian 
says: “ Mrs. Meynell writes admirably. ...+ The book is a beautiful one.” 







































Aukeuius Lhe Thoughts of Marcus cM Lely and the Stuart Portrait 
BAKER Painters* By C. 4. COLLINS BAKER. A Study of 


Aurelius* Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Plates 
in colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, (Popular Edition.) 
Small gto, 10s. 6d. net; green parchment, 15s. net. 


MATTHEW ° 

MATTHEW The Scholar Gipsy 
Thyrsis (New Edition in handy form.) With 10 Plates in 
colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and End-papers by 
E. H. NEW. Small cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net; parchment, 6s. net ; 





English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck. With 
nearly 250 Illustrations (7 in Colour). 2 vols. gto. (350 copies 
for sale), buckram, £6 6s, net; green parchment, {7 7s. net, 


oem Portrait Medals of Italian 


Actists of the Rensiesance’ By G. F. HILL. With coloured 







and 






























morocco, 10s. 6d. net. 
Also the ORIGINAL QUARTO EDITION, = the 10 Plates 
reproduced by the Medici Process, 12s. 6d. n , £1 Is. net, 








frontispiece and 3. collotype plates. to, cloth, 16s. net; 
green parchment, {1 2s. 6d. net. 








and (printed on Japanese vellum) £2 12s. 6d. mg GIORGIO Ad . 
sant Day f Ss G .|vasaxx’ Lives ofthe Painters, Sculptors, 
GREGORY 1 ogues oO aint regory and Arch tects* N.wly translated by GASTON DE VEKE, 
Edited by E. G, GARDNER, M.A. Uniform with— With 500 full-page Iilustrations—not less than roo in colour, 
to vols.; each volume sold separately. 4to, buckram, {1 5s. 
THUREAU- S 4 net; green parchment, {1 15s. net; vellum boards, {2 2s, 
DANGIN The Life of S. Bernardino of net, per vol. Vols, I-11], now ready. 
Siena* By P. THUREAU-DANGIN. Translated by G. MR. HP 
VON HUGEL. retest ete, (HORNE'S The Riccardi Press Booklets* 
Each volume illustrated after the Italian Masters. Small 4to, | RICCARDI —— 
: LCi Printed in in the new “eleven point” fount. No. 1 THE 
os. 6d. net; green parchment, 15s. net, each volume. TYPES KING WHO KNEW NOT o. a Tale of @ther » Set 





Dr. WALLIS By O. R ies fi le. EF : ; pig 
y O. R. 425 copies for sale. Boards, 5s. net; pigskin, 

BUDGE Osiris and the Egyptian Resur- 12s. 6d. net. @5 copies on large paper, pigskin, 215. net. 
recton® By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A,, Litt.D, With “ " : 
200 Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, £2 net. The Riccardi Press Books* 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 














MODEKN BOOK 
The new 


All who are interested in the FINEST 


PRODUCTION should ask to see these books. 


THOMAS A. ° * illustrated volume is—KINGSLEY'S THE HEROES, with 

JOYCE South American Archeology 12 Water-colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. Other volumes 

aap A e are:—EVERYMAN; LE MORTE DARTHUR (4 vols); 

+ os ’ THE SONG OF SOLOMON; also VIRGIL (2 vols); 

nanncock Mesopotamian Archeology HORACE ; CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PROPERTIUS 
Each fulty illustrated, Demy vo, 12s. 6d. net each vol. (x vol) (Original Texts). 











*A Special Prospectus of each book may be had post free on request. 





Special Catalogues of the 


Riccardi Press Books, with specimen pages and 3 coloured plates, and of Scriptorum Classicorum 


Bibliotheca Riccardiana, with 3 specimen pages, post free. 


New Books post free, 


Philip Lee Warner, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 


Mr. Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of 
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BLACKWOODS’ 


Books for Gifts. 








THE IRISH REVOLUTION. 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “Priests and People in Ireland.” 


TimE, FROM THE LAND LEAGUE TO THE First Home Ruxe Bm. 
always bright and readable.’’—Scotsman, 


**A very good book.”’—Times, “A well-informed history ... 


Vol. I.: Taz Murperma 


With numerous Portraits. 10s. 6d. net, 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


By GERHARD GRAN, Professor of Literature in the University of Kristiania Authorized Translation by 


Marcia Harais Janson. With Three Portraits. 


“A most interesting and scholarly work.”’—Athenzum. 


12s. 6d. net. 


“ Interesting and valuable.’’—Observer. 


SPORT IN FIVE CONTINENTS. 


By E. A. LEATHAM. With Illustrations. 


“A Mighty Hunter.’’—Globe. ** A Great Shikari.’’—Sportsman, 


15s. net. 


“ A thoroughly excellent contribution to our sporting literature which can be recommended with cordiality.”—World, 


WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “From the Land of Princes,” “John Hookham Frere and hig 


Friends,” ‘“ On the Distaff Side,” &c. 


“Intensely fascinating. An enchanting and delightful book.”—Globe. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. 


By GILFRID W. HARTLEY, Author of “ Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon Rod.” 


15s. net. 


With Illustrations, 


“A book that will please everybody who is interested in hunting, shooting, and fishing.’"’—Scotsman, 
“Should prove one of the most popular works of its kind issued in recent years."’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


CHANCES OF SPORTS OF SORTS. 


3y COLONEL T. A. ST. QUINTIN, Late 8th and 10th Hussars. 


**The most readable book we have had the luck to come across for a good while .. . 


enlivened with anecdote.”—Sportsman, 


With Illustrations. 16s. net. 
a singularly entertaining book, crammed with exciting adventures and 


‘There is a dash of Charles O’Malley, a not unwelcome touch of Brigadier Gerard, without his vanity, and Surtees over again in a larger atmosphere,”"—Times, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford ; Author of “The Making of the British 


Empire,” ‘‘ The Expansion of Great Britain,” &c., 
“ A book of remarkable scope and compression.’’—Observer, 


10s. 6d. net. 





6s. 


NOVELS. 





“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature.”"—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


HOCKEN AND HUNKEN: A Tale of Troy. 
By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “Troy 
Town,” 

***Q. s’ very best. If Mr. Balfour still needs a ‘cheerful’ book we recom- 
mend to him * Hocken and Hunken.’”’—Ubserver, 

* Like a happy dream.” — Times. 

***@,’ at his very best.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

ONE CROWDED HOUR. 

By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “In Furthest Ind,” 
“The Power of the Keys,” &c. With Cover Design and 
Coloured Frontispiece by A. Pearse. [3rd Impression. 
“The best tale Sydney Grier has written.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“The interest accumulates with reading, and there comes a point when the 
tension is so great that it seems impossible to read quickly enough.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
MONSIEUR CARNIFEX. 
By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak.” 
*‘A ‘ripping yarn.’ As it isa ‘Balkans’ story its success is assured.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
“The most attractive tale that we have read for some time.” 
—Manchester Courier. 
“ This is like the work of the late H. S. Merriman, The same clear but 
intricate plot, good construction, &c.’’—Observer, 


THE SECOND CITY. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “The Red Neighbour,” “ His 
Indolence of Arras,” “'The Background,” &c. 
“A bright and well-written story.’’—Daily Express, 
“A novel well worth reading.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“ We have not for a long time read a novel which has given us more enjoy- 
ment than this.”"—Jrish Times. 





CENTENE. 
By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, Author of 
Borgia’s One Love,” “Richard Somers.” 
** Romance of highest class."”—Manchester Courier. 


THE CAREER OF KEMBOLE—Noncon- 
formist (More Nonconform in the End than in the 
Beginning). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 

* A story of exceptional merit—a novel of quickly-moving action, dramatic 
situations and strong characterisation,’’—Scotsman. 
“A delightful story, cleverly and fasciuatingly written.’’"—Devon and Exeter 

Gazette. 


A YOUNG MAN MARRIED. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Illus. Edition by A. T. Pzansz. 


**To those on the outlook for a Christmas gift-book we cordially recommend 
this volume,."’"—Glasgow Herald, 


YARNS FROM A CAPTAIN’S LOG. 
By J. BOWLINE, Skipper, and R. BR. C. GREGORY, Author 
of “The Story of Royal Eltham.” [2nd Impression. 
“A rich feast for the sea-lover.””—Times. 
“Those who are interested in British ships and British seamen will delight 
in ‘ Yarus from a Captain’s Log.’ ’’—Sphere. 
PIKE AND CARRONADE. 
By Major G. F. MACMUNN, D.S.O., R.F.A. 
“ Brilliant stories.’’—Daily Mail, “ Extremely interesting.’’—Globe. 


“ Lucrezia 
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